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Standard Reference Works 
FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


ALLIBONE'S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS, with Supplement. 
ALLIBONE’S QUOTATIONS. Three Volumes. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 
BLuNT’S DICTIONARY OF SECTS AND HERESIES. 
BiLunt’s DICTIONARY OF THEOLOGY. 
BOMBAUGH’'S GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS. 
BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. 
BREWER'S Historic NOTE-BOooK. 
BREWER'S READER'S HANDBOOK. 
BREWER’'S DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF Days. 
CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Ten Volumes. 
CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
EDWARDS'S WorDsS, FACTS, AND PHRASES. 
FURNESS'S VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
FURNESS’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. 
GARDNER’S LATIN LEXICON, 
GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 
GROVES’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
HEATH’S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY. 
JENKINS’S VEST-POCKET LEXICON. 
LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. . 
LEVERETT’S LATIN LEXICON. 
- LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
LONGMAN’S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
PICKERING'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
PocKET DICTIONARY OF THE’SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
ROGET'S THESAURUS. : 
SOULE’S SYNONYMES. 
UNITED STATES DISPENSATORY. 
WALSH'S HANDY-BoOoK OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
WRITER'S HANDBOOK (THE). 


Write for a Descriptive Catalog and Price-List of the above to the Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


715 and 717 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 
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A Traveling Library of Pictures 


Mary E. Tanner, Art teacher, State Normal 
school, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Uponconsidering the matter thought- 
fully there are many points which sug- 
gest themselvestome. First,and most 
important: the class of pictures to se- 
lect, as to subject, and also as to man- 
ner of reproduction. It is true every- 
where, that the possibilities of receiv- 
ing are equal‘only to those of giving. 
There must be some. link connecting 
the foreign with the familiar, and I be- 
lieve it is especially true in the appre- 
ciation of art. Then, to make these li- 
braries valuable, they must contain the 
best of pictures, whose subjects touch 
upon the life and environment of the 
community into which they are to be 
sent. 

Here we havea large field—religious, 
landscapes, animals, portraits, and flow- 
ers. The supply is almost unlimited. 
Centuries of struggle for supremacy 
of the spiritual over the material has 
brought forth masterpieces which stand 
today as an inspiration to higher think- 
ing and living. Raphael, Botticelli, 
Murillo, Corot, Rousseau, Millet, Rosa 
Bonheur, Israels, and Inness, only sug- 
gest to us numbers of others whom 
we know as our friends and helpers. 
Friends, because we find in their pic- 
tures suggestions of experiences simi- 
lar to our own; helpers, because they 
surround daily toil with happiness and 
content, teaching us that Labor is holy. 

The field is narrowed when we search 
for variety in method of reproduction. 
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Probably the best to be found are pho- 
tographs, but here we lose the bril- 
liancy and harmony of color which can 
be supplied only by an eye and mind 
trained in its use. 

The colored pictures are appreciated 
far more than the photographs, for the 
color helps to connect the thought ex- 
pressions in the picture with life. These 
are, however, very difficult to obtain, 
owing to the expense attached to them. 
Here comes in another phase, which is 
by no means a small side of the matter. 
The best photographic and color repro- 
ductions are so valuable that they are 
beyond most of us,and therefore not 
practical for traveling libraries, for the 
pictures used in this way must neces- 
sarily receive hard usage and soon be 
so worn as to need to be replaced. 
Then, too, if there is a desire for own- 
ership stimulated, the expense attached 
to the securing of them would be so 
great as to make the possession of a few 
helpful pictures impossible and defeat 
one of the chief purposes of these li- 
braries. In my search for pictures which 
are good I have not beenas successful as 
I had hoped. Good photographs, which 
are considered moderate in price, range 
from 50 cents to $1.00. However, these 
are only small ones; large pictures range 
from $4.00 to $30.00 and $60.00. The 
catalog is not limited, for any picture 
of worth may be found reproduced ina 
photograph. Within the last year or 
so there have been printed brown litho- 
graphs, some of which are very good. 
Most of them are of geographical in- 
terest, but a set of madonnas and pic- 
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tures of Christ have also been printed. 
Among them are Knauss’ Holy Fam- 
ily; the Sistine Madonna, by Raphael, 
and the Immaculate Conception, by 
Murillo. These are much cheaper than 
the photographs, and some of them 
nearly as good. I have a few of- them 
in my collection. For color prints I 
can say but little. Those which I have 
been able to secure are most of them the 
lithographic color prints, which came 
out with some of the leading Chicago 
papers during the world’s fair. Some 
of them are quite good in color, while 
others are very bad. I have, however, 
found some which are very excellent, 
published by the Prang Educational 
company. These are Columbus cara- 
vels and the Viking ship, both repro- 
duced from paintings by James Ty- 
ler. All of these are moderate in price, 
and might easily be duplicated and 
owned by people in very ordinary cir- 
cumstances. If any one can give me 
information regarding color reproduc- 
tions I shall shall be greatly indebted. 

The arrangement of these pictures for 
a traveling library necessitates a con- 
sideration of two things—beauty of 
mounting and practical adjustment for 
carrying and hanging. The first may 
be secured by making a mat of neutral- 
gray cardboard, the mat to be of pleas- 
ing proportion, in relation to the pic- 
ture. The gray not only harmonizes 
with the colors of the picture, but will 
also harmonize with any color surround- 
ings in which it may be placed. The 
cardboard is stiff enough to form a good 
foundation and yet light enough to 
avoid all thought of bulk. Using the 
cardboard as a mat and mounting the 
picture from the back, gives a feeling 
that it is more completely framed than 
when the picture is simply pasted on, 
To make them strong, and yet easily 
carried, another cardboard, lighter in 
quality, is pasted to the back. This 
keeps the picture firmly placed and also 
affords complete protection. A small 
brass ring, on a piece of tape, is pasted 
on the back, which makes it possible to 
hang it anywhere. A small pocket, con- 
taining a library card with name of pic- 
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ture and number, is also pasted on the 
back. This makes the library part ot 
it quite as simple as that applied to the 
management of books. The name of 
the picture and artist is printed on the 
lower left corner of matting. On the 
back, in another pocket, should be found 
a concise type-written account of the 
life of artist and a description of the 
picture, to assist to a mofe perfect ap- 
preciation of the value of the picture. 
The picture is then encased in a stgut 
manilla envelope, which serves as a pro- 
tection in carrying. In this manner all 
of the requirements of beauty, use, and 
expense are met and mastered. The 
educational value which pictures pos- 
sess cannot be overestimated. I feel 
that we are only awakening to their pos- 
sibilities of mind and character build- 
ing. The daily round of existence is so 
full of the ego, and all that relates to it, 
that the natural tendency is to self-con- 
centration rather than to steady growth. 
The absorption of the incidents attend- 
ant upon each day in the contempla- 


tion of thought inspired, it may be, by a 
glorious sunset, a merry group of chil- 
dren, a beautiful picture of a touching 


story, means moral and _ intellectual 
growth. The classes of people in vari- 
ous communities into which these li- 
braries may go range from the poor, 
uneducated foreigners to those of cul- 
ture and refinement. Necessarily they 
must be so classified to meet the needs 
of all. 

To the person whose knowledge of 
the world’s history is that only which 
has in some way touched him through 
family ties, whose appreciation of the 
forces in the universe is that attendant 
upon gratification of material need, and 
whose conception of the future is that 
of hopeless night, these pictures stand 
as revelations of thought inspired by a 
divine power, which reacts through the 
formation of an atmosphere elevated 
from that which is mean and low, help- 
ing, as Ruskin says, To make nests of 
pleasant thoughts— houses built with- 
out Hands for souls to live in. I have 
yet to meet or hear of a person, no mat- 
ter how vile or wicked, who did not en- 
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joy looking upon a picture. Constant 
companionship with pictures which tell 
us thattheir creators must have caught 
some of the beauty and spirituality of 
the other world, and transferred -its 
peace and joy upon the canvas, must 
elevate the lowest and fill with some 
longing, small it may be, for that which 
is better. 

It is well known that two material 
bodies cannot occupy the same space 
at the same time. Evil, unworthy 
thoughts cannot stay where good ones 
are continually crowding in. In proof 
of this theory I have repeatedly tried 
the experiment of placing a picture in 
front of nervous, mischievous, and even 
malicious children. The reaction is al- 
most immediate. Where mischief and 
discord have been, is quiet and rest. 
Try the same with older people — your- 
self, if you choose—the result will be 
the same. 

We are told that sound is not lost, 
but goes on echoing and reéchoing 
throughout boundless space forever. 
Is thought, the soul’s expression, lost? 
Do not those highest and best thoughts, 
which have been caught and tangibly 
transferred to us, act and react upon 
the souls of men forever? Let us, then, 
surround ourselves with these beautiful 
pictures so that we may be given the 
desire to put them in the homes of those 
far removed from opportunities for cul- 
ture, and last, but far from least, into 
the schoolrooms, where children spend 
more than two-thirds of their young 
lives. I have spoken of the elevating 
influence first, because it is through this 
that the desire for intellectual culture 
comes. We find many people too in- 
dolent to read or study. It requires no 
effort to see. History is recorded in 
art; from the far-distant Egyptian down 
to our own time, those characters and 
events which stand out as landmarks in 
the world’s progress are kept upon can- 
vas or frescoes, or are cut in stone. If 
pictures of this sort are occasionally 
placed before people indifferent to 
such matters, an absorption without 
conscious knowledge or effort will take 
place, stimulating a desire to know 
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more of the meaning of the picture, 
which will lead to reading. If the li- 
brary books and pictures are selected 
with the thought of correlation, much 
greater benefit will be derived. 

Too often the finest things in litera- 
ture prove of little interest to the reader, 
because of the lack of imaginative 
power. A pictorial representation will 
assist the imagination in making real 
that which was only vague and mythi- 
cal. The power of imagination, says 
John Fiske, or ideal representation, un- 
derlies the whole of science and art. 
It is also closely connected with the de- 
velopment of the sympathetic feelings. 
The better we can imagine objects and 
relations not present to sense, the more 
readily we can sympathize with other 
people. Half the cruelty in the world 
is the direct result of stupid incapacity 
to put one’s self in the other man’s place. 

Should we not be active in our use 
of any means that will develop this 
brotherly understanding of the neigh- 
bor? 

Speaking from my limited experi- 
ence, the pictures which seem best 
adapted for traveling libraries I will 
class under three heads: religious, land- 
scape, and genre. The Madonna of the 
Choir, and the Sistine, by Raphael; Sim- 
eon and the Infant Christ, by Fra Bar- 
tolommeo; Christ disputing with the 
doctors, by Hoffman; the Immaculate 
Conception and the Magdelene, by Mu- 
rillo; the Mater Dolorosa, by Reni and 
Carlo Dolce. In the pictures I have 
suggested you will find there is no 
chance for thought distraction through 
minor details. Under the division of 
landscapes and marines would come 
those by Corot, Rousseau, Turner, Jacob 
van Rinsdael,andInness. I wouldalso 
add those which would properly be 
classed as animal pictures, such as the 
work of Rosa Bonheurand Trayon. 

Such pictures as Alone in the world, 
by Israels; the Gleaners and Angelus, 
by Millet, and those of Dupré, suggest 
the class known as genre. 

These few are not intended as a lim- 
ited list fora library. Far from it; they 
simply suggest the class of picture 
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which my experience has led me to be- 
lieve should, to a large extent, compose 
a traveling library. I have found that 
those pictures which deal with homely 
scenes and religion are the ones which 
at first are sought for. There is little 
or no interest exhibited in portraits; 
these would be appreciated later; and 
here J wish to say that any traveling li- 
brary composed mostly of portraits of 
authors or great men, circulating in a 
district where education is not ata high 
standard, will be a failure. The reason 
for this is evident. However, as I have 
said before, these libraries should be 
made up of pictures that will reach the 
people to whom they are sent. This 
necessitates a careful study of condi- 
tions and needs. 

These traveling libraries may be used 
with great profit in the country and city 
schools, and among study clubs. I have 
hadsomeexperienceinintroducingthem 
into the country communities, through 
the country schools, using the school- 
house as a station and the teacher as li- 
brarian. If you could go with me on 
one of my trips to a small log school- 
house in the country and see the ex- 
pectant faces of the men, women, and 
children, gathered there to see the pic- 
tures and hear about them—could you 
hear the almost inaudible expressions 
of awe and delight when they are placed 
about the room! If you are interested, 
you will watch the pleasure pictured on 
their faces deepen into interest when 
told regarding them; your eyes will fol- 
low the selection which that tall, awk- 
ward boy or that feeble old lady makes, 
when choosing one to take home. Per- 
haps your mind will go with the picture; 
and if you have been at the home, as 
have I, and seen the barren walls, or the 
pictures upon them, whose every color 
is constantly warring for supremacy, you 
will feel that the beautiful Magdalene 
will teach something besides penitence. 
Go a month later, and you will hear only 
words of pleasure and growing fond- 
ness for the pictures, and see that they 
are all in constant use. Will you not 
exert yourevery power tosend out more 
into the by-ways and hedges? The 
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them upon others. 





greatest good can come only when there 
is systematic and organized effort. 
Here is legitimate work for some or- 
ganization, and it seems to me to be 
particularly adapted to the Library 
commission. It is my sincerest hope 
that you may take it up and help to 
hasten the time when we can truly say, 
with Matthew Arnold, that life dem- 
onstrates culture to be an inward, spir- 
itual activity, having for its characters 
increased sweetness, increased light, in- 
creased life, increased sympathy. 


Advice to a Librarian 


The following letter is from a gentle- 
man well known in literary circles in the 
West, to a near friend who was recently 
appointed librarian, and who wrote him 
asking his opinion of the duties of a 
librarian. It contains some valuable 
advice to the craft: 

As a matter of fact the position (of 
librarian) is more of an executive busi- 
ness affair than a literary one. Let me 
give you fair warning—it is in no 
sense your business to dictate to others 
as to what they may or may not, should 
or should not, read, and if you attempt 
to assume such responsibility you will 
make unnumbered enemies and take 
upon yourself a thankless and uncalled- 
for task 

Frankly, do you know what is good 
for me to read? Are you not very 
much in doubt what is best for your- 
self? Isn’t there a doubt in the best 
and most candid minds upon this same 
subject? Let the board of directors 
assume the responsibilities, work care- 
fully and cautiously for the things that 
are considered best by persons of some 
authority, the people with sound, 
healthy bodies and clean minds, and 
thoroughly distrust the literary crank. 
Don’t be too sure of your own judg- 
ment; the other fellow may be right, 
especially as to what he wants and 
needs. 

Hang on to your tastes and prej- 
udices for yourself, but don’t impose 
Cultivate your own 
tastes carefully by reading but little, 
and that little of the best; avoid the 
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latest sensation until you are quite sure 
it is more than a sensation; if you have 
to buy it to please the patrons, have 
some convenient (literary) dog of good 
appetite and digestive organs, and try 
it on him or her and watch the general 
effect. You will be astonished how 
much you will find out about a book, its 
morals and manners, by the things they 
don’t say. Our mutual friend’s father, 
Mr D——-, used to utterly damn a book 
to me when he said it was Just fair, 
and his It’s a likely story, put things 
in the front ranks. Just get the con- 
fidence of as many readers as you can, 
grapple some of the most divergent 
minds with hooks of steel, and in finding 
out how little you know that is of any 
real value to anyone else, you will begin 
to be of some little value to yourself. 
Don’t try to direct. The fellow that 
wants your direction will cause you to 
ooze out the information he needs, and 
you will hardly know that you have 
told him anything. 

I may be, and doubtless am, saying 
much that is quite unnecessary, but I 
have tried to bear in mind some of my 


‘own mistakes, and of others around me. 


And I have been impressed with the 
fact that librarians seem to think that 
they must or ought to know everything, 
and get to think they do know. It’s a 
delusion. One can’t know it all, and 
only a hopeless case tries. 

Be more than content to be ignorant 
on many things. Look at your posi- 
tion as a high-grade business one, look 
after the working details, have things 
go smoothly, know the whereabouts 
and classification of the books, and let 
people get their own meat or poison. 


Is it not true that the ideal librarian 
fills a pulpit where there is service every 
day during all the waking hours, with 
a large proportion of the community 
frequently in the congregation? Has 
he not a school in which the classes 
graduate only at death? The earnest 
librarian may have for a congregation 
the entire community, regardless of de- 
nomination or political party, and in 
the wide-reaching influence of the libra- 
ry there is no vacation.—Melvil Dewey. 


A Small Boy’s Best Books 


At the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
meeting at Atlantic City, Mr Bowker 
suggested that it might be a good idea 
to consult the children as to what books 
they thought best. The A. L. A. Baby, 
now aged nine, heard the remark quoted, 
and promptly wrote down the follow- 
ing as his suggestion from his own 
books. He made the list without the 
slightest consultation with anyone, and 
it is interesting as the judgment of a 
child unwarped by any recommenda- 
tions or criticisms: 


The 10 best books for boys, according to 
Godfrey Dewey’s opinion: 


1 The American Boy’s Handy Book, 
by Dan C. Beard; because it tells how 
to do ’most all the things a boy wants 
to do. 

2 The Young Folks Cyclopedia, by 
John D. Champlin, jr.; because it is very 
handy as a reference book. 

3 The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, by Howard Pyle; because it de- 
scribes Robin Hood as such a manly 
character. 

4 Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas 
Hughes; because it shows Tom Brown 
to be such a manly, noble, upright fel- 
low. 

5 The Swiss Family Robinson, by Jo- 
hann David Wyss; because it is a story 
of stirring adventure. 

6 Through the Looking Glass, by 
Lewis Carroll; because it is so amus- 
ing. 

' Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe; 
because it shows Robinson Crusoe to 
be a happy-go-lucky man, ready to 
make the best of everything. 

8 The Nine Worlds, by Mary E. 
Litchfield; because it describes the 
imagined characters of the gods after 
whom the days of the week are named. 

9 The Adventures of Ulysses, by 
Charles Lamb; because it describes 
the supposed homeward voyage of 
Ulysses in such a stirring manner. 

10 Three Children of Galilee, by John 
Gordon; because it is a good story of 
Christ. 
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Library League of the Cleveland 
Public Library 


During the winter and early spring 
the Cleveland public library made some 
very large purchases of juvenile books, 
and it seemed highly desirable, in put- 
ting these books into circulation, to 
impress upon the children the impor- 
tance of proper care of the new books. 
'. There are probably users of every 
public library who need to be educated 
to the idea that cleanliness is desirable, 
even in library books, and there is no 
surer way to create a sentiment in a 
community than to enlist the sympathy 
of the children. On March 29 the fol- 
lowing bulletin was posted in the juve- 
nile alcove of the main library: 


Boys and Girls Read This! 

Will you join the Library league? The li- 
brary is buying 4 great many beautiful new 
books for you. We want to keep them from 
being misused, as some of our old books have 
been, and also to have the old books cleaned 
and repaired as much as possible. Will you 
not help in this? 

In New York city the children are doing a 
great, good work in helping to keep the streets 
clean. Cannot Cleveland children work for 
clean books, as New York children work for 
clean streets? If so, join the Library league, 
The assistants in this alcove will tell you all 
about it. : 


At this writing there is a red-letter 
notice below this, stating that the Li- 
brary league now numbers over 2600. 

A bulletin similar to the above was 
posted at each of the branches and a 
notice sent to the schools. In joining 
the league the children sign their names 
in the honor roll book of the league, 
which is headed with this agreement: 


We, the undersigned, members of the Li- 
brary league, agree to do all in our power to 
assist the librarian in keeping the books in 
good condition. 

We promise to remember that good books 
contain the living thoughts of good and great 
men and women, and are therefore entitled to 
respect. 

We will not handle any library book roughly 
nor carelessly, will not mark it, turn down 


leaves, nor put anything into it thicker than a 
slip of paper. 

We will also do all in our power to interest 
other boys and girls in the right care of books, 
and will report all which we find in bad condi- 
tion. 


They are then given the following 
certificate, properly filled out, which 
they bear off proudly: 


Library League Honor Card 

This certifies that 
living at has signed 
the agreement of the Library league, in the 
honor roll book of the league, and hereby be- 
comes a member in good standing. 

A copy of the league agreement is given on 
the opposite side. 

Card No 


Results of the work of the league are 
already seen in the good condition in 
which the new books are being kept, 
and in the help which the children are 
trying to give by reporting any books 
which they find have been marked up, 
torn, or badly soiled. 

While the apparent object of the 
league is simply the creation of a senti- 
ment which shall lead to better care of 
the books, there are possibilities which 
the library hopes to be able to carry 
out, in working through this children’s 
association, to stimulate the interest of 
its members in the reading of the best 
books and in reaching, through.them, 
their schoolmates and playmates who 
do not now use the library. 

Linpa A. EASTMAN. 


A catalog-card-assorting device has 
been patented by W. R. Boyden, of 
Washington, D. C., of which Miss 
Hasse is assignee of one-half. At pres- 
ent a large part of the subindexing is 
done in the hand, the indexer holding 
the cards while arranging them alpha- 
betically. The device does away with 
this necessity, and has several good 
points that save labor and time for the 
cataloger. 


In science read the newest works, in 
literature the oldest. Classic literature 
is always modern.— Bulwer. 
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United States Report on Libraries 


The report of the Bureau of education 
on public, society, and school libraries 
in the United States shows this country’s 
progress in education and general edu- 
cation during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury to be decidedly encouraging. The 
first government library report, issued 
in 1870, contained the names of but 160 
libraries possessing more than 1,000 
books each. 

How much this report was needed 
may be inferred from the fact that the 
last official library list, issued in 1893, 
gave the names and numerical contents 
of 3500 libraries having more than 1000 
volumes, while this year’s report con- 
tains the names and addresses of more 
than 10000 libraries, and gives the offi- 
cial statistics furnished by 8000 libra- 
rians in response to some 15000 letters 
of inquiry sent out by the department 
last summer. 

The number of libraries inthis country 
now reporting 1000 or more volumes is 
4026; the number reporting less than 
tooov., but not less than 300 is 3167, 
while nearly 1000 have fewer than 300v. 
each. Massachusetts, which 25 years 
ago owned more.books than all the rest 
of the states put together, is still in the 
lead, with 5,450,000 volumes; New York 
comes next, with 5,260,000; Pennsylva- 
nia third, with 3,000,000; Illinois fourth, 
with 1,822,580; the District of Columbia 
fifth, with 1,793,910; Ohio sixth, with 
1,587,891; Californiaseventh, with 1,307,- 
659; and Connecticut eighth, with 1, 102,- 
082. These seven states and one district 
are the only communities whose posses- 
sion in books exceeds the million mark. 
The showing in these particular states 
may be accounted for in a degree when 
it is known that the largest libraries in 
the country are in these states. Massa- 
chusetts has the two largest libraries in 
the country, Boston public library with 
631,961v., and Harvard college with 
460,000. New York public library has 
400,000v. The Congressional library 
has 405,000v. The library of university 
.of Chicago has 305,000v. The most re- 
markable showing, however, is in the 
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states which in former reports have 
shown but small progress. Inthe report 
of 1897 they have very creditable statis- 
tics of library growth. 


University of Illinois 
State library school 

The university of Illinois has adopted 
the library school now conducted at Ar- 
mour institute of technology. 

The two years of technical work will 
rank as junior and senior, and will be 
given only to those who have received 
credit for two years of college work. 
There will be no special examination 
for the library course, but candidates 
must matriculate in the university, where 
they will receive rank according to their 
qualifications. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores who register for the library 
course will take reference work and 
general lectures in connection with 
their college studies. Tuition is free 
to residents and non-residents of the 
state. The matriculation fee of $10 is 
good for the entire course. The fees 
each year amount to $22.50. 

The students will occupy beautiful 
classrooms in the magnificent new li- 
brary building on the campus. This 
building, which will be dedicated in 
June with an address by Melvil Dewey, 
is, considered the finest state building 
in Illinois, with the exception of the 
capitol at Springfield. 

The library now numbers over 30,000v. 
and 6000 pamphlets, and there is a gen- 
erous appropriation for new books, so 
that the classes will not lack practical 
work. The transfer of the school is 
considered advantageous in every way. 

Inquiries for information should be 
addressed to the Registrar, University 
of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

KATHARINE L. SHARP, director. 


Working in a library without a cata- 
log is like trying to find a score of men 
in a great city without a directory. You 
may chance on some one who knows 
the man you seek and can direct you 
to him, but the chances are you will 
have a long search and perhaps fail 
entirely to find him. 
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THE plans for a pee and pleas- 
ant meeting of A. L. A. at Philadelphia 
are receiving careful attention from the 
citizens of Philadelphia as well as the 
committees in charge. The circulars 
present a very inviting outline, and the 
occasion of the twenty-first meeting 
promises a delightful celebration in the 
City of Brotherly Love. 


IN planning for the summer, both 
librarians and teachers should keep in 
mind the meeting in Milwaukee, of the 


library department of the N. E. A. In 
order to get good results from this de- 
partment it will be necessary to have a 
strong representation present of those 
appreciating the great possibilities of 
such a meeting, and an intelligent in- 
terest in the work that is to be done. 


THE prospect is again encouraging 
that the vigorous action of those inter- 
ested has prevented the tariff being 
placed on books and a “tax on ideas.” 


The senate committee on finance has: 


wisely put on the free list books, maps, 
music, engravings, photographs, etch- 
ings, and charts printed more than 20 
years before the date of importation; 
hydrographic chartsand scientific books 
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devoted to original scientific research, 
publications issued for their subscribers 
by literary and scientific associations, 
publications for gratuitous private cir- 
culation, and public documents issued 
by foreign governments; books for the 
blind; and books printed exclusively in 
foreign languages. 

This is a return to sound policy. The 
excuse has been given for the attempt 
to impose a duty on these things, that 
the present law is continually evaded. 
This is rather a serious charge, and we 
think entirely unwarranted by the evi- 
dence. Thecomplaint comes from some 
of the subordinates in the New York 
custom house, but without specifications 
or any proof of its truth. We feel safe 
in saying that not only would librarians 
as a rule scorn to engage in such a 
transaction, but that any help in their 
power would be given toward a strict 
administration of the law by the depart- 
ment having it in charge. 


THE importance and value of organ- 
izing the demand for books distinctively 
for the librarian, is illustrated by the 
volume, Subject-headings, brought out 
about a year ago by the A. L.A. What 
publisher would have, taken the ms. as 
a free gift and assumed the risk of loss 
in its publication? Yet in less than 12 
months the book had paid all the ex- 
penses of its issue, and is today nearly 
or quite out of print. It is simply be- 
cause librarians are organized together 
for the economical distribution of litera- 
ture prepared for their aid, that such a 
book was created and found a demand 
sufficient to pay all the outlay involved. 
Subject- headings cost Gardner M. Jones, 
librarian of the Salem public library, all 
his leisure for two years. His labor 
was a generous gift to his fellow work- 
ers of the A.L. A. The day may not 
be far off when the A. L. A. will be 
strong and rich enough properly to 
compensate such an admirable service 
as this. 


One of the many good things which 
the librarian can do is to encourage li- 
brary patrons to buy books for them- 
selves. It is a little depressing, to be 
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sure, to find that the great majority of 
the people who make use of the public li- 
brary are people who, however extrava- 
gant they may be, or however self-indul- 
gent inotherthings, are quitereluctantto 
spend any money in acquiring a library 
of their own. More than one librarian, 
probably, has received a gentle rebuff 
when he has made to an inquiring pa- 
tron the suggestion that such and such 
a book can be purchased of the book- 
seller for such and such a sum. Never- 
theless, the good work should go on. 
The attention of book borrowers and 
students should be, whenever possible, 
called to the fact that books are inex- 
pensive, that they are not luxuries, but, 
properly considered, are necessities of 
life; and every opportunity should be 
taken to familiarize book readers with 
publishers’ catalogs, book prices, new 
book lists, and book reviews. It is a 
good plan to keep always on hand a 
stock of the latest of the catalogs of the 
leading publishers, to place them where 
they are easily accessible, and to give 
the public access also to weekly and 
monthly bulletins of publishers and 
booksellers. 


One of the many things which the 
new library movement places before 
the librarian to do, is in some way to 
give to teachers, club members, and 
other literary workers some idea of 
what plans and purposes have already 
been carried out in the library field. 

It seemed a queer state of affairs to 
listen to a woman of social and literary 
prominence who had been invited to 
address a library club in a university 
suburb of Chicago not long since, say 
she had just learned of a new library 
movement in a recent visit to the East, 
and then proceed to give an account 
at length of the home library plan, and 
strongly advise the librarians present 
to take it up. There were a number of 
librarians in the audience who at that 
very time were carrying on home libra- 
ries and had been for years. 

Ata recent national meeting of school 
people, the editor of one of the most 
prominent educational periodicals in 
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the country, published in a state noted 
for the magnificent work carried on 
coéperatively between schools and li- 
braries, said he thought if the librarians 
could be induced to 4sten to the needs 
of the public schools, that the latter 
might do more for the reading of good 
books among pupils, but that librarians 
stood aloof and were so distant in man- 
ners and methods that it was impossi- 
ble for school people to get near them. 

At arecent meeting of a state library 
association, a teacher from a profes- 
sional school of high grade gave a de- 
tailed account of the traveling-library 
plan as carried out in New York, and 
urged that those present look into the 
matter to see if it were advisable for 
other communities to adopt the princi- 
ple. The man was living in the vicin- 


ity of one of the most successful and 
progressive traveling library circuits in 
the country. 

But the most lamentable want of in- 
formation on library matters was dis- 
played by the superintendent of the 
public schools of a large inland city, 


who on account of his position is a 
member ofa library board, who objected 
to the idea of library training for as- 
sistants, for the reason that their duties 
really were ona par with janitor service. 
The local conditions will suggest a 
remedy for such delinquencies as these, 
but librarians should see to it that their 
work and their library is understood 
and appreciated by the community they 
serve, and especially by those who pre- 
sume to speak for them. 

Mucu discussion is being carried on 
at present about excluding certain 
books and papers from public libraries. 
While perhaps in the end the object 
in view is accomplished, it would dis- 
pel a period of popularity which always 
follows the advertisement of the ex- 
clusion, if they were simply excluded 
and nothing said about it. While the 
demand for the excluded matter may 
not be made on the library, the increased 
sales which invariably follow the an- 
nouncement of its exclusion might in- 
dicate more harm than good being 
done by such action. 
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American Library Association 
Philadelphia, June 21-25, 1897 


Time will be given on the program: 


for a full discussion of the future policy 
of the A. L. A. with regard to repre- 
sentative membership, increase of mem- 
bership by missionary work, and the 
question of reincorporation under the 
laws of the United States. 

President Macbeth is preparing a pro- 
gram for the Trustees’ section, and it is 
hoped to get this department on a per- 
manent basis. 

It is hoped that those especially inter- 
ested will see that the relation of the 
State to the library is properly pre- 
sented. 

The headquarters for the western li- 
brarians will be at the Library Bureau 
in Chicago. A party will start from 
there in a special train over the B. & O. 
for Philadelphia on June 20, at 3.20’p. m. 

Reports from England continue to 
present delightful projects for the en- 
tertainment of the American visitors. 
While libraries will receive due atten- 
tion, other sight-seeing and the social 
entertainment will not be overlooked. 

The secretary of the A. L. A. has re- 
ceived an invitation for the A. L. A. to 
participate in the bibliographical ex- 
position and conference of the Institut 
International de Bibliographie, to be 
held in Brussels June 27. The A. L. A. 
is invited to send to the exposition 
such of its publications as show its his- 
tory and scope and the results of its 
work. Exhibits and representatives will 
be present from all Europe, and Amer- 
ican librarians interested are especially 
invited to be present and take part in 
the proceedings. 

European trip 

The time of sailing of the Cepha- 
lonia from Boston, June 26, has been 
changed from 7 o’clock to § o’clock p.m. 

This will allow those who wish, to 
leave Philadelphia at 1:30 Friday, ar- 
riving in New York at 4, connecting 
with the Fall River line steamer leaving 
at 5:30, due at Boston 7 o’clock Satur- 
day morning. 

Final instructions will be issued in 
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circular form before the Philadelphia 
meeting. 

By an error in interpreting a cable 
dispatch, it was stated in the May an- 
nouncement that Sir Henry Irving 
would give a special presentation of the 
Merchant of Venice in Edinburgh. 
This will be given at the Lyceum The- 
atre, London, with reception on the 
stage to the members of the Interna- 
tional conference after the performance. 

It may be well to warn those going 
abroad for the first time to take plenty 
of warm clothing and heavy wraps for 
the sea voyage. Heavy clothing will 
be little needed on the land journey 
and may be stored in Liverpool. Or- 
dinary traveling clothing such as would 
be necessary in this country will be all 
that is required in England. 

Trunks over 14 inches high cannot be 
accommodated in staterooms. Those 
desiring steamer chairs. should write 
to the Library Bureau at once to en- 
gage them. 

The following list of librarians is at 
present booked for attendance: 


Cephalonia party, sailing from Boston June 26 


F. N. Crunden, P. L., St Louis; F. 
Crunden, St Louis; Hannah P. James, 
Osterhout F. L., Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Eliza- 
beth P. Thurston, F. P. L., Newton, 
Mass.; Justin Winsor, Harvard college 
library, Cambridge; Mrs Justin Winsor, 
Cambridge; James A. Noyes, Cam- 
bridge; Miss Noyes, Cambridge; Miss 
Green, Cambridge; C. W. Andrews, 
John Crerar L., Chicago; H. H. Ames, 
Saginaw, Mich.; Marjorie J. Conent, 
Boston; Fannie Hull, Union Christian 
work L., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jessie Van 
Vliet; Armour institute, Chicago; Fanny 
Field, Avondale, Cincinnati; C. A Cut- 
ter, Forbes L., Northampton, Mass.; 
Elizabeth Clark, Nashville, Tenn.; Miss 
Lee, Nashville, Tenn.; Lucius P. Lane, 
N. Y. State L. school; Gertrude Wild- - 
man, Boston Atheneum; L. Wildman, 
Boston Athenzum; Nina E. Browne, A. 
L. A. Publishing Section; Dr E: J. No- 
lan, Academy natural sciences, Phila- 
delphia; Mary L. Davis, Pratt institute, 
Brooklyn; Mary E. Phillips, Oneonta, 
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N. Y.; Mary Fowler, Cornell university, 
Ithaca; Mary L. Birtwell, Boston; Dr 
Bernard Steiner, Enoch Pratt F. L., 
Baltimore; Helen Sperry, Carnegie F. 
L., Braddock, Pa.; Ethel Sperry, Wa- 
terbury, Ct.; Lydia A. Dexter, Chicago; 
W. M. Stevenson, Carnegie F. L., Alle- 
gheny, Pa.; Harriet S. McCrory, Penn. 
State normal school, Millersville, Pa.; 
Adelaide Brinkerhoff, Mansfield, O.; 
Anna L_ LeCrone, P. L., Champaign, 
Ill.; E. N. Barton, Antiquarian society, 
Worcester, Mass; Mrs E. N. Barton, 
Worcester, Mass.; Mrs Dunn, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Leonard Thompson, Wo- 
burn, Mass.; Helen Sheldon, Drexel 
institute; Mary L. Jones, university 
Neb., Lincoln, Neb.; M. F. Mann, P. L., 
Dedham, Mass.; Myra F. Southworth, 
P. L., Brockton, Mass.; Mrs Mary H. 
Curran, P. L., Bangor, Me.; Sybil Shaw, 
Woburn, Mass. 


Candia party, sailing from Boston, July 2 


C. M. Hewins, F. L., Hartford; Mary 
Francis, Hartford; Rev. Henry Jenks, 
trustee P. L., Canton, Mass.; Master 
Henry Jenks, Canton, Mass.; Dr Francis 
Brown, Boston; Mrs Francis Brown, 
Boston; Miss Brown, Boston. 

Prominent librarians and others not 
booked for either steamship, but who 
will attend the London conference: 

Herbert Putnam, P. L., Boston; Mel- 
vil Dewey, New York State L.; Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, trustee Cam- 
bridge P. L., Cambridge; Mary W. 
Plummer, Pratt institute, Brooklyn; R. 
G. Thwaites, Wisconsin State historical 
society; Dr J. S. Billings, F. P. L., New 
York city; R. R. Bowker, New York 
city; George W. Cole. late of P. L., 
Jersey City; Margaret Van Zandt, Co- 
lumbia university, New York city; 
Elizabeth Baldwin, Teachers’ college, 
New York city; H. M. Utley, P. L., De- 
troit; W. S. Biscoe, New York State -P. 
L.; J. L. Whitney, P. L., Boston; Miss 
Whitney, Boston; Gardner M. Jones 
and wife, P. L., Salem. 

W.C. Lane, Boston Athenzum, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. committee, will 
meet the Cephalonia party at Liverpool. 
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Library Meetings 

Massachusetts— The library club held 
a meeting on April 22 at the Boston 
public library. The subject for the day 
was Illustration. Winthrop S. Scudder, 
of the Riverside press, spoke on book 
illustrations, and described the various 
processes by which the work of the art- 
ist is now presented in books and maga- 
zines. Comprehension of the processes 
described was made easier by a ‘series 
of plates and prints in various stages, 
illustrating each process mentioned, 
loaned by the Riverside press and by 
the Youths Companion. Louis Prang 
then read a paper on lithography, par- 
ticularly lithographyin color. Hespoke 
with strong feeling of the high rank as- © 
signed this process by artists, and pre- 
dicted that the revival which it has 
experienced in England and on the 
continent would soon reach this country. 
He explained in detail the methods by 
which colors were reproduced from the 
stone, illustrating his account by the 
plates of the Walter’s collection of 
ceramics. Mrs Carter read a paper on 
traveling libraries of illustrations, one of 
which was on exhibition in the room. 

Nina E. Browne presented a report 
of progress from the committee on the 
lists of selected fiction. The committee 
applied to the library clubs and associa- 
tions of the country for aid to continue 
this work, asking for $10 a year for three 
years from each. The New York asso- 
ciation and the New York club have ac- 
ceded to this request, while the Michi- 
gan association will give the sum asked, 
for 20 copies of the lists. Several other 
associations have shown an interest in 
the work, but some have no money, and 
others have not yet had a meeting since 
receiving the letter. The committee 
was requested to report again at the 
next meeting. 

The club voted to approve the action 
of the executive committee in protest- 
ing against the removal of books for 
libraries from the free list, and to ask 
congress, on behalf of the readers and 
scholars who use the libraries, to restore 
also to the free list old books and books. 
in foreign languages. 
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In the afternoon the club visited the 
Riverside press, by invitation of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., and 141 members 
were conducted about the building and 
saw all the processes of printing, etc. 

The October meeting of the club is 
to be held at Medford, and it is intended 
to discuss the books published during 
the six months preceding the meeting. 

Wm: H. TiLvineuast, Sec’y. 


New York —The annual meeting of the 
library club was held at the library of 
the Railroad men’s branch of the Y. M. 
C. A., on April 22, The date was 
changed to make possible the attend- 
ance of the vice director and students 
of the New York State library school. 
About 200 persons were present. 

The program consisted of a discus- 
sion of the subject, Thé organization 
and management of library staffs.. The 
first paper was by Wilberforce Eames, 
Lenox librarian of the New York pub- 
lic library, giving an account of the 
organization of the staff of the public 
library in the Astor and Lenox build- 
ings. The work, he said, has been di- 
vided for the present into five main 
departments—1, the executive; 2, the 
catalog; 3, the shelf; 4, the readers’, 
and 5, the periodical. The director of 
the library is the chief of the executive 
department, which has charge of all 
matters pertaining to the appointment, 
assignment to duty, and payment of the 
staff and employés, the selection and 
purchase of books and supplies, ac- 
knowledgment of gifts, exchange of 
books, printing, etc. The executive 
consists of a business superintendent 
and two librarians, subject to the di- 
rector. Of the two librarians, one has 
charge of the books and exhibits at the 
Lenox, and the other has special duties 
at the Astor. The catalog department, 
organized under a chief who reports to 
the director, has charge of the classifi- 
cation and cataloging of all accessions. 
About 20 persons are employed as 
catalogers and copyists in this depart- 
ment at the Astor building, and eight 
at the Lenox. The shelf department 
records the books sent from the catalog 
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department in the accession books, has 
charge of the shelf lists and of the 
binding. This department also has 
charge of the reclassification on the 
shelves, by which a relative or movable 
system is being gradually substituted 
for the fixed system. Four persons are 
employed as assistants in this depart- 
ment at the Astor and three persons at 
the Lenox library. The readers’ de- 
partment has charge of the reading 
rooms and the reference work. Fifteen. 
persons are employed as assistants, at- 
tendants, and runners at the Astor build- 
ing, and the assistant librarian and two 
assistants at the Lenox building. The 
periodical department is under one 
chief at the Astor building. The total 
number on the pay roll is 75. The 
regular working hours are from nine in 
the morning to five in the afternoon, 
with a half day off every second week 
throughout the year, and also three 
weeks vacation in the summer. Disci- 
pline and rules are of course necessary, 
said Mr Eames in conclusion, but right 
understanding and harmony can best 


‘be attained by free discussion between 


chief and staff, the benefit of which is 
mutual. th 
The next paper on the program, by 
F. P. Hill of Newark, was read by Miss 
Wisner, assistant librarian at the New- 
ark library. The subject was treated 
from several different points of view. 
Mr Hill gave the practical side of staff 
organization, duties and responsibilities. 
Miss Hitchler spoke of the personal 
relations between librarian and staff, 
and Miss Davis set forth a theory of 
library administration. An informal dis- 
cussion followed the papers, in which 
Miss Cutler, Dr Leipziger, and Miss 
Hull took part. Dr Leipziger express- 
ed himself in favor of a seyen-hour day. 
JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE, Sec. 


New York—The library association 
held its annual western meeting at 
Rochester on May 14-15, 1897. 

The sessions were held in the com- 
mon council chambers in the city hall. 
At 2 p.m. Dr E. M. Moore, president 
of the trustees of the university of 
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Rochester, welcomed the librarians to 
the city. The address of the president, 
A. L. Peck, of Gloversville, dealing 
with the manifest advancement of li- 
brary interests in the state, expressed 
his conviction that the law should 
make provision for the maintenance of 
libraries in exactly the same manner as 
it now provides for schools. ‘Imagine 
for a moment our public schools main- 
tained by subsidies, occasional passing 
the hat, and always threatened by abol- 
ishment.” ‘It is the librarian alone who 
can make the library useful.” 

The secretary, W. R. Eastman, pre- 
sented a paper on the library situation 
in west central New York. In eight 
counties, containing the cities of 
Rochester, Hornellsville, Corning, and 
Geneva, and 53 villages with a popula- 
tion of 509,000, are 121 libraries, of 
which 52 are reported free for circula- 
tion; 86 are school libraries. Only 21 
libraries separate from the schools are 
free. Of 146 towns, 72 have no library. 

Some of the best libraries receive 


little or nothing from local taxation,. 


but the value of any library is greatly 
increased if recognized as a_ public 
necessity. The new library must be the 
result of a quickened sense of public 
obligation. : 

Emphasis was laid on the importance 
of making the libraries better — better 
in arrangement and catalogs, and with 
better librarians. There is danger in 
false economy. A library cannot com- 
mand respect or confidence if handled 
by carelessness or ignorance. The 
cheapest help is not always the best. 
Success will cost money, but it will pay. 
The efficiency of women and women’s 
clubs in the organization of libraries is 
most significant and hopeful. 

The subject of village libraries oc- 
cupied the remaining time of the after- 
noon session, H. K. Armstrong, of 
Penn Yan, proving by the experience 
of his own town, not only that the 
average village could afford the outlay 
needed for a public library, but that the 
library is essential to its material ad- 
vancement. The ways and means of 


library support and conditions of state 
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aid to the libraries of New York were 
fully considered and illustrated by ac- 
tual experience. 

Julia A. Hopkins, of Rochester, read. 
an admirable paper on the value of a 
trained librarian in a small library— 
knowing just what to do to economize 
time, strength, and money; knowing 
how to select books; what, how, and 
where to buy; understanding the keep- 
ing of accounts, records, etc. (This. 
paper will appear later in Pusiic L1- 
BRARIES.) 

At the evening session, W. H. Brett, 
of Cleveland, Q., gave an able and 
interesting address on what a public 
library may do for a great city, and. 
was followed by Prof. W. C. Morey, of 
the university of Rochester, with an ac- 
count of the four leading Rochester li- 
braries. These are the Rochester Cen- 
tral, the law library of the court of ap- 
peals, the Reynolds library, and the li- 
brary of the university of Rochester;- 
the first two being supported by taxa- 
tion and the others by endowments and 
private efforts. 

J. N. Larned, of Buffalo, told the 
story of the recent transformation of 
the proprietary Buffalo library to the 
free circulating Buffalo public library,. 
for support of which the city is to pay 
$57,coo for the first time the present 
year. The friends of the library had 
been very anxious lest their plans for a 
change might be opposed by the for- 
eign. population or the politicians, but 
the result showed that their dread of 
opposition had no ground whatever. 
Charles E. Fitch, chairman of the re- 
gents board of university extension, 
spoke. of the remarkable advance of li- 
brary interests in two decades, tending 
to resolve the aristocracy of libraries 
into a democracy. Rev. W. R. Taylor, 
D. D., spoke of the library as the dis- 
tributor of wealth gathered from wide 
reaches of country and time. A libra- 
rian should be proud to preside over a 
collection of English literature, which 
surpasses all other literatures in all that 
subserves the highest interests of life. 

At the session of Saturday morning- 
Miss Avery, chairman of the library- 
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committee of the state federation of 
women’s clubs, outlined a plan for an 
organization covering the state, for the 
promotion of public libraries as es- 
sential to all literary work and a most 
important means of public usefulness. 
Miss Richardson, of llion, read a paper 
contributed by Miss Hazeltine, ot 
Jamestown, regarding the club work in 
that city. Many others related experi- 
ences of similar work, and the value of 
coéperation among the clubs. 

An earnest protest against wasting 
children’s time on foolish, untrue, non- 
sensical reading, such. as many fairy 
tales and much of the current fiction, 
gave occasion tor a very lively debate 
on the place of works of imagination in 
literature, in which the value of this op- 
portunity for “play of the mind” was 
abundantly demonstrated. Attention 
was called to the fact that most of the 
great literature of the world is fiction. 

At this meeting a committee on legis- 
lation was appointed. 

Pennsylvania — The May meeting of the 
library club was held on invitation of 
the trustees of the Apprentices’ library 
in. the handsome new quarters of that 
library. The meeting was well attend- 
ed, between 60 and 70 of the members 
being present. It was unanimously re- 
solved to appropriate $15 to the Poole 
Memorial fund. Various reports were 
made, among which was that, as a result 
of the recent meetings at Atlantic City 
and Reading, a free public library was 
agreed upon to be established at Atlan- 
tic City, and the prospects of obtaining 
one in Reading had very considerably 
improved. The amendments proposed 
in the senate on the tariff bill were 
considered, and it was felt that the 
efforts of the free library to bring about 
this amendment deserved cordial rec- 
ognition. The proposal to change the 
day of the regular monthly meeting 
from Monday to Tuesday was negatived, 
but it was resolved to hold seven regu- 
lar meetings hereafter in each year in- 
stead of five. Henry Hanby Hay, of 


Girard college, was then introduced and 
delivered an eloquent and very interest- 
ing address on thesubject of Macbeth, in 
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which he analyzed the play. Whether 
the hearers agreed with him or not they 
seemed exceedingly interested, and a 
unanimous vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr Hay for the entertainment he had 
afforded. 

Reading, Pa.—An important public 
meeting was held at Reading on Friday, 
April 9, under the auspices of the High 
school alumni association. It was to 
develop the movement in Reading for 
the establishment of a real free library, 
and fortunately the nucleus of such a 
library is already existing. The Read- 
ing library has a collection of 5,coov., 
and an enthusiastic helper in Mr Dur- 
ham, who acts as honorary librarian. 
The building could be made a most ad- 
mirable free library, and assurances 
have. been given by the mayor and oth- 
ers, of their cordial sympathy. The 
Reading medical association also have 
offered to turn over to the free library, 
when established, their growing collec- 
tion of books if a special alcove can 
be provided, with a promise that their 
funds shall be devoted to the increase 
of the works relating to the medical 
profession. ‘ 

Over 100 citizens attended the meet- 
ing, and addresses in answer to the 
question, Should Reading have a free 
public library? were given to an inter- 
ested audience. 

The first speaker was John Thomson, 
of the free library of Philadelphia, who 
argued that if a state was bound to pro- 
vide schools, hospitals, and asylums, the 
municipal authorities of every city and 
town were bound to coéperate with the 
state in providing what would best pro- 
duce a sound mind in a sound body; 
that if a state was bound to give to 
every child a free education, it was, by 
reason of that obligation, bound to give 
authority to every municipality to pro- 
vide, for the young people who could 
not afford to go to colleges and univer- 
sities, the requisite tools of education; 
that these tools of education are books, 
and that as every American city or 
township has resolved and is striving 
to have every best thing in machinery, 
means of transportation, clothing, 

















‘wages, residences, or food, so those 
municipalities were determined to have 
the best reading for the greatest num- 
ber of people at the least cost. How 
this can be done had been solved by 
the invention and growth during the 
past 50 years of the free library sys- 
tem. ‘He illustrated how a big library 
could be developed from small means, 
by the history of the establishment and 
growth of the free library of Philadel- 
phia, and gave from the last report of 
that library such statistics as proved 
how much could be done even though 
the beginnings might be small. 

The other speakers followed in a 
most cordial spirit. Dr Henry Landis, 
president of the Reading Medical asso- 
ciation, gave the best proof of his cor- 
dial desire to help, by proposing to 
amalgamate the medical library with 
the desired Reading free library. 

William McCormick, the editor of 
the Reading Herald, urged that it was 
perfectly futile to complain of boys and 
girls reading dime novels and Bertha 
M. Clay, if parents and guardians con- 
tented themselves with reproaching 
them with the subject-matter of their 
reading but at the same time provided 
nothing better by way of substitution. 

The last speaker was Robert P:Schick, 
a rising member of the bar and ex-presi- 
dent of the Alumni association. He 
showed how under recent Pennsylvania 
legislation, even by such a small sum 
as one-quarter of a'mill on the taxable 
property of the city, the sum of $9,000 
a year could be raised for a free library. 
He added that this power was conferred 
upon the authorities of the school 
boards, and that he refused to believe 
that any person who was properly ap- 
proached would hesitate for one sec- 
ond to accede to the payment of 25 
cents on $1,000 of taxable property, 
for the establishment of a library, when 
the persons who were familiar with the 
subject must know that hardly any 
other expenditure of taxes could be 
quoted by which so much permanent 
good could be achieved, and none in 
which so much could be accomplished 
at so small a rate. : 
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Library Schools and Classes 
New York State library school 


C. A. Cutter, of Northampton, spent 
the week, May 3-8, at the school, giving 
lectures and instruction on the expan- 
sive classification. This special course 
was offered for the first time last year 
and will hereafter be given annually. 

W. E. Foster, librarian of the Provi- 
dence public library, delivered three 
lectures May 10-11 on the following 
subject: 

Provision for reference work ina new 
building. 

1. Introductory 

2. Making the hooks an inspiration. . 

3. Beginning with the children. 


Caroline M. Hewins, of Hartford, 
spoke May 12-14 on the following sub- 
jects: 

The evolution and illustration of chil- 
dren’s books; What children like, and 
how to choose books for them; What 
libraries are doing for children and 
schools; Coéperation in Hartford li- 
braries. 


Mary S. Terwilliger has been added 
to the special force engaged in catalog- 
ing the Utica (N. Y.) public library. 


Armour 


The library school which has been 
conducted at Armour institute of tech- 
nology, Chicago, since September, 1893, 
has been transferred to the university 
of Illinois, where the work will be con- 
tinued under the same director, but 
along broader lines. 


Notice of the new school will be 
found elsewhere in these pages. 


Madeline Milner (graduate ’97) will 
be assistant to Miss Van Vliet, who has. 
been appointed librarian of Armour 
institute library. 


Bessie Wing (graduate ’97) has been 
appointed assistant librarian in the li- 
brary of university of Nebraska. 


Artina Chapin, who has been in the 
junior class the past year, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the Indiana 
State library. 
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Illinois State Library Association 
Peoria, Ill., May 13, 1897 

The spring meeting of the Illinois 
library association was held in the as- 
sembly room of the Peoria public li- 
brary May 13. There was a large and 
enthusiastic audience present from all 
parts of the state. The beautiful new 
public library building of Peoria was an 
attraction which delighted everyone 
who came, and for two hours the visit- 
ors thronged every part, admiring the 
beauty, ingenuity, convenience, good 
arrangement everywhere displayed. 
Librarian Willcox and his courteous 
assistants were assiduous in showing all 
their treasures, and everyone was well 

leased with the visit to the library. 

he meeting was called to order at 10 
a. m. by Pres. J. W. Thompson. 

E. S. Willcox, librarian of the, Peoria 
public library, in welcome said: 

Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It affords me unbounded pleasure to 
see you here. You. have made me 
proud, very proud indeed, by the kind 
words you have said of our building. 
We. know that is the attraction; we de- 
pended on that being the attraction to 
bring you here, and it is a double pleas- 
ure to see you because the cause we 
have at heart is the enlargement of 
library influences in the state. This 
cause is a great deal larger cause and a 
more vivid and living one than we are 
apt to imagine. We see in our library 
people who come in from the little 
towns where they have no libraries, and 
see the avidity with which they seize 
the new book, the pleasure of having 
any number of books they want. It is 
like people who have been starving on 
an island in the sea, when they come 
here, and it is the sight of such things 
as that that makes me feel more and 
more the importance of the work that 
we are engaged in, which should culmi- 
nate this very session of the legislature 
in a library commission, that we may 
be able to diffuse throughout the land 
this enjoyment. 

There is no telling the ultimate bene- 
fit that will accrue to our state and to 
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society at large by the extension of a 
small library. A few good books, a 
hundred or two hundred scattered over 
the country, will exercise such a pleas- 
ant, such a healing, such a guiding in- 
fluence upon the character of the young 
and of the old—for the old often need 
guiding more than the young—as no 
words can describe.’ 

We have a pleasant day. Let us 
hope we will have pleasant exercises. 
Col. Thompson, our president, is here © 
and he will preside. 

Reply by Col. Thompson: I seem 
almost out of place to appear before a 
body bearing the name that you bear — 
Library association, librarians, practi- 
cal workers. My relation to the li- 
brary, as you know, has been that of 
the business man, the director; but my 
interest in the library I think is not less 
than yours, although my relation to it 
is different. 

I am pleased to meet so many of you 
on this occasion. It is an inspiration. 
It was an inspiration when we left Chi- 
cago last evening with our little dele- 
gation—a good delegation, all things 
considered, and I felt as though the at- 
mosphere betokened a ggod time here; 
and the opening certainly indicates 
that the expectation is to be realized. 
We appreciate most heartily the words 
of greeting and welcome by Mr Will- 
cox. This very building is an inspira- 
tion. Its surroundings and all that we 
have seen this morning certainly ought 
to enthuse us in the work in which we 
are engaged. 

President Thompson then read his 
paper on 

“ Our duties and our. responsibilities 


All effort, whether individual or as- 
sociate, is objective. We act today be- 
cause we expect to enjoy tomorrow. 
We plan for larger accomplishments, 
because the attainments of the present 
mirror the possibilities of the tuture. 
Success is the ripened and garnered 
fruitage of effort. Effort is action, and 
action is applied power. Individual 
action is the result of volition. The 
individual is the unit of society, and in- 











dividual action is the unit of codpera- 
tive power. _The association of these 
units of power for a definite purpose, 
implies community of interest and will- 
ingness to codperate. Social life in its 
entirety is carried on by codperation. 
The habit of acting together for the at- 
tainment of a common end, is as old as 
society. 
The unit of organization in library 
work is the local library, and the unit 
of power is the individual librarian or 
director. The multiplication of the 
units of organization means a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of units 
of power, but not necessarily a propor- 
tionate addition to the available power 
for library extension. Primarily the 
work of the public library is the same 
everywhere; and the differentiation of 
libraries is the result of environment, 
equipment, organization, development, 
and power. 
_ The need of today, in the general 
work of the library in this state, is con- 
centration and coéperation. The units 
of organization are widely scattered— 
from Cairo in the south, to Galena, 
Freeport, and Rockford in the north; 
from East St. Louis in the southwest, 
to Chicago in the northeast; and from 
Quincy and Rock Island in the west, to 
Decatur and Danville in the east. The 
attempt to effect an organic union of 
these independent libraries is of recent 
date. A library cannot live alone— 
unto ‘itself, by itself, and for itself— 
any more than a community or individ- 
ual. Divest the modern library move- 
ment of the altruistic spirit, and what is 
there\ left? Rob the librarian of love 
for the uplift of humanity, and you take 
away the strongest incentive to library 
extension. Let a library board resolve 
to keep aloof from the general work of 
library development, and how long, 
think you, will it be before such a li- 
brary will begin to lose power, enter- 
prise, enthusiasm and effectiveness in 
its local work? The librarian whose 
work is entirely restricted within the 
field of his or her own library will never 
become a Poole, a Fletcher, a Larned, 
a Miss Hewin, or a Miss Stearns. 
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The mere gathering of librarians and 
directors in a state association meeting 
like this, does not of itself constitute a 
society for the promotion of the library 
interests of the state. In addition to 
the disposition to come—and the com- 
ing —there must be a spirit of codpera- 
tion. Codperation implies organiza- 
tion; and organization is more than the 
mere adoption of a name, declaration 
of principles, and the election of of- 
ficers. An organization consists of in- 
dividual members; each member is a 
unit, and each unit sustains certain 
functional relations to the organization 
as awhole. Each member of this as- 
sociation is therefore a part of its or- 
ganic life; and the life of the organiza- 
tion is dependent, not upon its officers, 
not upon its annual or bi-annual meet- 
ings, but upon the natural and proper 
codperation of each of its parts. This 
I believe to be the fundamental idea of 
codperation. 

hy was this association organized? 
What has it accomplished? How much 
influence has it exerted for the promo- 
tion of library interests throughout the 
state? These are leading questions. If 
there were good and sufficient reasons 
for organizing this association, then the 
association has a good foundation, and 
its success is simply a question of the 
intelligent codperation of its member- 
ship. What responsibility does our re- 
lation to this association impose upon 
us individually? If we recognize re- 
sponsibility (and how can we get away 
from it?) it becomes the duty of each 
one to discharge this responsibility so 
as to promote the objects of the associ- 
ation. Duty always implies responsi- 
bility. It may differ in degree, accord- 
ing to its relative importance to the end 
or object to be attained, but the fact of 
duty remains. There is no such thing 
as an unimportant duty. Sometimes 
the seemingly least important becomes 
the pivotal point on which a whole 
series of results may turn. The proper 
discharge of a duty requires apprecia- 
tion of responsibility, and an intelligent 
understanding of the situation and its 
requirements. 
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What do you know about the various 
libraries in Illinois? What is the total 
number of libraries within the state, 
and how many of them are free public 
libraries? How many counties in the 
state are without a library? How 
many libraries are in close working re- 
lationship with the various literary and 
art clubs or societies, in their respective 
towns and vicinities? What methods 
have been adopted by the various li- 
brarians of the state with a view to se- 
curing the greatest amount of good 
from the circulation of books? What 
has been done in the way of selected 
lists, suitable for children’s reading, by 
the various public libraries? We are 
all interested in these inquiries, but it is 
a well-known fact amongst the librarians 
of the state, that there are no statistics 
of the libraries in Illinois, and that no 
provision has ever been made by the 
state for gathering library statistics. 
Without this information there cannot 
be an intelligent understanding of the 
general situation and its requirements, 
and we cannot plan intelligently in ref- 
erence to the work at large. There is 
great need of state codperation. A 
state library commission would no 
doubt change the present condition of 
affairs as regards statistics and the col- 
lection of general information, but it 
would not lessen the obligations of in- 
dividual duty or lighten the burdens of 
responsibility. It would take the lead- 
ership, and exercise general supervision 
in state work; but the work could only 
be accomplished by and through the 
coéperation of the local libraries 
throughout the state. There is but 
little hope of the enactment of the pro- 
posed library commission bill by the 
present legislature, so the entire re- 
sponsibility of everything pertaining to 
the promotion and extension of the 
public library will continue to devolve 
upon this association. 

Illinois does not occupy the position 
in this forward movement of the free 
public library that it should. I believe 
that you share with me the desire and 
aspiration to see it brought to the front 
rank. No state, east or west, has a 
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better corps of librarians, or more com- 
petent boards of directors, The trouble 
has been, and is, that we are out of 
touch, have not closed up and dressed 
the line. We want drilling as a body, 
so that the units of organization can 
act in harmony; or rather, so that, in 
our individual work, we may have the 
consciousness and _ inspiration that 
come from a knowledge, that else- 
where throughout the state similar 
work is being done, and that each and 
all are working toward the consumma- 
tion of a common end. This will de- 
velop a spirit of friendly emulation, 
which will act as a pleasant and desir- 
able tonic in our work. 

The public library has become an ob- 
ject of universal concern to all who are 
interested in the great educational 
movements of the present time. Next 
to the public school, the public library 
is, beyond all question, the greatest ed- 
ucational power of today, and it is an 
essential part of our educational sys- 
tem. The public school starts the ed- 
ucational process, laying the founda- 
tion only. Most children are forced to 
enter upon the duties of active life be- 
fore they have attained more than the 
mere rudiments of an education. They 
have only learned to handle the sim- 
plest tools of intellectual development, 
but these tools, rightly used, will en- 
able them to educate themselves. The 
public library, properly conducted, 
comes more nearly up to the standard 
of requirement for supplying the means 
to the attainment of this end, than any- 
thing else that can be made generally 
available. Its privileges should be ac- 
cessible in every community through- 
out the entire state, free alike to all of 
every class, age, and sex. 

The hope of the future lies in the 
children of today, and -if the next 
generation is to make the most of the 
present educational resources, the work 
of the schools must be supplemented 
by the public library; and the schools 
must train the children how to use the 
library. This brings the teacher and 
the librarian together as teachers; and 
hand in hand and side by side, they 











must guide the children into the won- 
derfuland beautiful book-world of story, 
legend, poetry, nature-knowledge or 
science, time-knowledge or history, 
life-knowledge or biography —each, in 
its proper place and order, becoming a 
pert of the schooltraining. ‘The pub- 
ic library puts into every hand the key 
to culture.” The influence of a library 
is the aggregated influence of individ- 
ual books, plus the personality of the 
librarian. Books therefore have a mis- 
sion, and the librarian and director who 
promote the circulation of books, be- 
come missionaries of the book. Here 
opens one of the great fields of the pub- 
lic library —to push the competition of 
good books against the bad and worth- 
less books; to make readers of the 
vulgar and coarse, acquainted with the 
wholesome and refined. 

The circulation of good books means 
good reading; and good reading con- 
tributes to good thinking, right acting, 
the broadening of appreciation, the 
quickening of perception, increased 
capability, and the awakening of new 
interest. It makes the best wisdom of 
the past and present a vital force in the 
life of every reader. People will read, 
and it is the mission of the librarian 
and director to see that the library pro- 
vides good reading. The future wel- 
fare of every community is largely de- 
pendent upon the proper education of 
the masses. The stability and the de- 
velopment of the highest interests of our 
entire country depend upon the pre- 
serving, refining, broadening, and up- 
lifting influences of mental illumina- 
tion. This is the great mission of the 
public library—not alone, but hand in 
hand with the home and the school. 
Here is common ground for all, with- 
out distinction, who believe in the power 
of education. 

_ Amongst the forces now operating 

with potency for changing the present 
conditions of society, none give greater 
promise than the public library. What 
agency can more effectively counteract 
the attractions of the saloon, and other 
questionable resorts of every character, 
than a free public library, and in con- 
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nection therewith a free public reading 
room? Such areading room must have 
more than furniture, books, current 
periodicals, and papers. Some one 
must be in charge of it who knows how 
to make it attractive and cause every 
visitor to feel the quiet, elevating, re- 
straining and restful influence of home, 
and the dominating presence of an 
agreeable, congenial, and inspiring per- 
sonality. 

The work of the library is no longer 
regarded as merely incidental, and its 
mission is everywhere actively and pre- 
eminently educational. The library 
has become, in the highest and truest 
sense of the word, a helper to knowl- 
edge. All sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple come into this “university of the 
people,” for guidance in research on any 
and every subject. 

The establishment of the public li- 
brary on this broad, practical, educa- 
tional basis increases the duties and 
responsibilities of librarians and direc- 
tors; elevates and ennobles their respec- 
tive positions; extends the scope of 
their field of operation; and stimulates 
effort in the interest of library exten- 
sion. The work of the library is pro- 
gressive—an evolution. Its beginnings 
are usually small, but around each new 
library there will soon cluster the mu- 
tual affection and appreciation of the 
entire community. Its first impress on 
the community at large will be through 
the lower or recreative agency, but its 
leadings will be toward the higher or 
nobler uses. It will soon become an 
effective instrumentality -in elevating 
and refining tastes, increasing the ca- 
pability of the worker in every depart- 
ment of his daily occupation, spreading 
sound principles of social and political 
action, providing culture to all, and co- 
operating most effectively in every ef- . 
fort for the improvement of humanity 
and the endeavor to lead men to the 
higher life. 

The question of paramount impor- 
tance at this time is, Do we each rec- 
ognize the responsibilities growing out 
of our relations, through this associa- 
tion and otherwise, to the interests of 
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the public library throughout the en- 
tire state? Are we ready to pledge 
ourselves to the performance of the 
duties thereby imposed, according to 
our best ability? I believe we are. Let 
us each remember that our field is the 
entire state; our base of operation, our 
own local library; our power, the indi- 
vidual effort of each librarian and direc~- 
tor; our inspiration, the achievements 
of the past and the hopefulness of the 
future; our confidence, the general dis- 
position toward unity of purpose and 
concentration of effort. Courageously 
and confidently let us press onward! If 
foiled in one direction, let us concen- 
trate our efforts in another. If disap- 
pointed in expected assistance, let us 
maintain-an unbroken front and double 
our diligence to enlist every library in 
the state under the banner of our state 
organization. If confronted by apathy 
and indifference, let us win our way by 
a steady adherence to our purpose to 
place Illinois at the head of the column 
of progressive library workers. In all 
our endeavor, let us ever remember 
that in union there is strength, and that 
the power of union is the result of co- 
operation and concentration of individ- 
ual effort. 

' Our duties and responsibilities as an 
association must be assumed by the 
units of power which constitute the as- 
sociation, acting in harmony, each ac- 
cording to his or her own ability and 
opportunity. 

Let us also remember that codpera- 
tion is the line that connects in a gen- 
eral circuit the work of various individ- 
uals or libraries, one with the other; and 
that concentration is the receiver that 
centralizes the power of codperative ef- 
fort. Our duties and our responsibil- 
ities are varied and widely dispersed, 
and the necessity of the hour, in refer- 
ence to our state work, theréfore re- 
quires organized, systematic codpera- 
tion and concentration. 

This was followed by 
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the sweetest kernel. 
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The boy and the Book, or the Public Library 
a Necessity 
Mrs. J. H. Resor 
(Parlin library, Canton, Il.) 

One of our most popular and potent 
juvenile writers defines the boy as a 
“choice and pleasing variety of the least 
appreciated of the human race.” She 
marvels at the peculiar treatment the 
boy receives, even at the hands of his 
nearest friends; while he is a rosy roly- 
poly little fellow he is petted and 
praised, adorned and adored, till it is a 
miracle that he is not utterly ruined. 
The moment he outgrows his babyhood 
his trials begin and he is regarded as a 
nuisance till he is 21, when he is again 
received into favor. With reluctance 
we must acknowledge there is much 
truth in this, and yet we know one of 
the best things in the world to be, is a 
boy. Chas. D. Warner says it requires 
no experience, though it needs some 
practice, to be a good one. 

It is during this time of preparation, 
this formative state, these plastic years, 
when the boy needs all the help he can 
get and ought to have all we can give. 

Boys, like oysters, are good when 
they’re raw. Sometimés the rough, 
outside burr has the softest lining and 
It was only a 
rough block of marble to the untutored’ 
eye, but Angelo saw in it the image of 
an angel. So beneath the rough ex- 
terior in each boy there is the ideal of 

perfect man. The sculptor must 
watch every stroke of the chisel to 
briny forth the perfect statue; so may 
the practical application of a correct 
theory develop the germs of the boy's 
better nature. 

Who does not look with pride upon 
a healthy, happy boy, his rosy cheeks, 
his twinkling eyes, his manly bearing, 
and say with the poet, Blessings on 
thee, little man! Independent, irre- 
sponsible, brave to a fault, he endures 
trials with the fortitude of a young 
Spartan. 

What a promise of potency and 
power! What a confidence, what en- 
thusiasm, what hope is his! Emerson 
says: The boy has secret, wonderful 

















methods in him. Every boy a new 
style of man, give him time and op- 
portunity. Talk of Columbus and New- 
ton! The child just born in yonder 
hovel is the beginning of a revolution 
as great as theirs. 

Who doubts but there exists in the 
world today, in the heart of the boy, as 
grand a spirit of unselfishness, of high- 
est chivalry, of noblest self-immolation 
as ever was displayed by John Ruskin, 
Sir Philip Sidney, or John Howard? 

Living by his imaginations, his ad- 
monitions, his sentiments, the culture 
of these sources of improvement is in- 
dispensably necessary. 

Culture, is to know the best that has 
been thought and said in the world. 
Culture implies reading, and this leads 
us to our second subject, the book. 

What a debtor the boy is to books! 
What a hero he is while he feeds on 
heroes! He has no better friend nor 
influence than Scott, Shakespeare, Plu- 
tarch or Homer. 

All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, or been is lying in magic pres- 
ervation in the pages of books. 

The sense of the preciousness and per- 
petuity of books in their influence on 
the world, is one which many writers 
have expressed in words of reverence. 

Gibbon wrote, A taste for books is the 
pleasure and glory of my life. I would 
not exchange it for the glory of the 
Indies. Emerson said, Plutarch has 
been like my conscience, and has 
whispered in my ear many good sug- 
gestions and maxims for my conduct 
and the government of my affairs. 
-Franklin found in Essays to do good, 
thoughts that influenced his conduct 
through life, and made him set a greater 
value on the character of a doer of 
good than on any mere reputation. 

Robert Collyer, who worked his way 
from the anvil in a little English town 
to a commanding position among 
American ministers, asked: Do you 
want to know how I manage to talk to 
you in this simple Saxon? I will tell 
you: I read Bunyan, Crusoe, and Gold- 
smith when I was a boy, morning, 
noon, and night. 
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It is in the book, too, the boy may) 
find living pictures that will make an 
everlasting impression for good. He 
may see rare Ben Jonson wielding a 
trowel with a book in his pocket; Rev. 
Collyer pumping the bellows with one 
hand and holding a book in the other; 
Elihu Burritt wearing his leather apron, 
before the forge and anvil, master of 
18 ancient and modern languages; 
Stephenson, working as an engineman, 
teaching himself arithmetic and men- 
suration, snatching a few moments 
from the time allowed him for meals, to 
work his sums with a bit of chalk upon 
the sides of the colliery wagons; and 
the one that always appeals to an 
American boy, Abraham Lincoln, a boy . 
of eight years of age, before a log fire- 
place, with a rough slab of wood and a 
charred stick, forming letters and words 
on the board, covering its surface only 
to shave them off and begin again. 

Are there not practical lessons in 
these lives that will teach the boy 
there is a dignity in labor? that time 
and perseverance alone formed the es- 
tate from which these great workers 
created that rich treasury of thought 
and deed which is their most precious 
legacy? that 

’Tis not in mortals to command success; 

They must do more — deserve it! 

Much is being said of the necessity 
of teaching patriotism in the public 
schools. Inculcate in the boy a love 
for United States history; at its 
altar let patriotism feed her fires. Not 
long ago I asked one of our eight-year- 
old boys, whose mother had read with 
him a number of the boys’ best books, 
What book do you like best? With- 
out a momen’s hesitation he answered: 
Boys of ’76. 

Liberty was so strong an element in 
the air of 1776, the British general, 
Gage, found that the boys imbibed it 
with every breath; so may the boy 120 
years later, who loves history, uncon- 
sciously breathe patriotism. 

Ask the teacher of the public school 
what difference, as a pupil, there is be- 
tween the boy who loves a book and 
the boy who reads nothing. She will 
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tell you, the reader grasps ideas more 
readily; he expresses his thoughts in 
better language; he is less selfish, more 
manly; has higher ideas and ideals; his 
horizon has been broadened until, ‘like 
dear old Titbottom, he cares not who 
owns the dirt and the fences, he can 


look over and above them to the sun: 


and the sky, the golden luster of the 
grain, the motion of the wood. He 
owns the beauty that makes the land- 
scape. 

Warner says in his late work, Rela- 
tion of literature to life: Go out of your 
library, out of the small circle who talk 
about books, into places given up to 
commerce, to manufacture or politics, 
and you shall speedily be aware how 
completely apart from human life, liter- 
ature is held to be; how few people re- 
gard it seriously as a necessary ele- 
ment in life. Yet when one comes to 
inquire into the end and purpose of 
even commercial life, and the object 
for which riches are amassed, he finds 
that the contribution made by litera- 
ture is precisely the thing of most 
value in the lives of the majority of 
men, though they may not be aware of 
it. It may be weighty and profound; it 
may be as light as the fall of a leaf, or 
a bird’s song on the shore; it may be 
the thought of Plato, or it may be the 
love song of a Scotch plowman; but it 
has this one quality of answering a need 
in human nature, higher than a need 
for facts, for knowledge, for wealth. 

What a debt of gratitude we owe to 
Ben Franklin, the boy who lived on 
potatoes, hasty pudding, and rice, that 
he might save one-half the money spent 
for his board and invest it in books! 
He realized how necessary the book 
was to the boy. In 1731, because he 
was a lover of books and because books 
were so rare and expensive, he proposed 
to a society of young men, of which he 
was a member, that they bring their 
books to the club where they might be 
enjoyed by all. The result was, the 
Philadelphia library company, the 
mother of all subscription libraries. 
The foundation of this library was 
the beginning of an epoch in the 
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library history of the world. Not until 
25 years afterward was the first sub- 
scription library established in Eng- 
land, so that the position America 
holds today at the head of all matters 
pertaining to library advancement and 
usefulness, had its conception in the 
prescience, the ingenuity, and the hu- 
manitarianism of an American boy. 
The social and school library soon de- 
veloped into the public library. Lilian 
Whiting, in a late communication, says: 
It is not possible for legislation to en- 
dow each child with equal powers. for 
making the best use of opportunities, 
but the ways and means themselves 
should be thrown open freely to all. 
Not to do this is so unjust, so impolitic, 
and so unchristian as to be an unsur- 
mountable barrier to all true progress. 
Next to the public schools, and not 
even secondary to them, the most prac- 
tical form of equal opportunities is of- 
fered by means of the free public li- 
brary. If every town, every village, 
would appropriate from its public funds, 
money to build or buy a building for a 
public library, and a stated sum each 
year for the maintenance and the pur- 
chase of books, the social improvement 
that would be manifest within five 
years would more than support the 
value of the experiment. 

The great wave of library interest to- 
day, so marked all over our country, 
manifested in so many ways, must have 
its ultimate object and result. This ob- 
ject and this result should be and must’ 
be, to endow coming generations with 
an intelligence and a broad-mindedness 
that will fit them to become worthy 
citizens of a self-governing republic. 

here has never been a people in the 
history of the world that has not known 
and felt the importance of its boys. 
There has never been a time in history, 
not excepting the dark ages, when the 
education of the boy has not received 
attention. Today we feel that the care- 
ful culture of our boys is the one inter- 
est of transcendental importance to us 
as a nation. When the people realize 
that the library is not a luxury for the 
great city or the rich community; when 
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they consider the number of boys whose 
school years are limited, and it may be 
those few years are spent under teach- 
ers who misunderstand the boys, or the 
multitude of those thwarted by fond 
parents desirous of arranging their life 
work for them, until parents and teach- 
ers have become taskmasters; when 
they think of the boys in our shops and 
factories who are fettered by incompe- 
tency, and who desire to perfect them- 
selves as mechanics, architects, or build- 
ers —ah, then indeed, it becomesa great 
question, How shall we keep the boy’s 
nature, and arm it with knowledge in 
the very direction in which it points? 
That may be satisfactorily answered: 
By the free public library. 

When our people appreciate the 
latent possibilities of the public library; 
that it is the supplement and comple- 
ment of the public school; that it is 
there the boy is permitted to follow his 
peculiar trend of mind; that when the 
last lessons at school have been said 
and the school doors have closed upon 
him forever, if he avail himself of the 
opportunity offered by the public li- 
brary he shall find the help that will 
develop his independent nature and im- 
prove his individual condition—then 
shall the public library become a neces- 
sity. ; 

Pres. Thompson: Having heard such 
impressive words on the necessity of 
the library, 1 am glad we have with us 
one who can talk to us about the science 
of the library. We have aimed in this 
introductory program to cover a wide 
field,‘so as to present the subject of the 
’ library, not only its necessity, but the 
library in its practical work scientifi- 
cally applied; and so we will next hear 
from one who will speak to us on Li- 
brary science as taught by university 
extension. 

Mrs Dixson said that she wished to 
explain that the very personal nature 
of her paper was due to the request of 
the program committee. 

Teaching Library Science by University Ex- 
tension Methods 
Zella Allen Dixson, A. M. 
At the beginning of this century the 
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education of the world as represented by 
its great universities and colleges was 
distributed among a comparatively small 
number of its total inhabitants. The 
clergy, the nobility, and fortunate scions 
of wealthy houses, all had the fullest 
opportunity for securing an education, 
but there were three great classes of 
the human family entirely shut out 
from the cultured influences of classic 
walls—the business men, the women, 
and the day laborers. In order to bring 
to these the benefits of university edu- 
cation the university extension of uni- 
versity teaching came into existence. 
In brief, this was an arrangement by 
which those so situated as to be unable, 
either through lack of time or lack of 
money, to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of going to the universities 
might have the universities brought to 
them. 

In order toappreciate the special qual- 
ifications which the extension methods 
possess for teaching library science, let 
us consider for a moment what are the 
essential elements of this form of in- 
struction, and in what it -differs from 
the regular collegiate instruction. 

When reviewing any great movement 
it is necessary to go back from the 
period in which it is flourishing to the 
time of its early beginnings, and con- 
sider the conditions under which it 
had its rise. In those early days, which 
for a better name we call the dark ages, 
it was the church and the monastic 
orders which alone kept the torch of 
learning alight; but when with the in- 
crease of free libraries and greater facil- 
ities for learning through self-culture, 
the light of learning burst into a flame, 
it was discovered ‘‘that the old bottles 
could no longer hold the new wine.” 
Then the universities sprang into life 


in answer to the feeling of growing dis- 


content in regard to the methods of 
instruction used in the monastic orders. 
The colleges and universities, having 
thus been called into existence by the 
wholly inadequate education of the 
monastic schools, began at once a 
system of education by means of lay 
teachers unconnected with church and 
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churchly requirements. The result was 
that new paths were formed to the 
wells of truth, and eager learners flocked 
to the halls of learning to quench their 
book thirst at its fountain head. 

As time went on, these very colleges 
and universities which had risen to ac- 
tivity in response to the popular feel- 
ing that education was held within too 
close lines and should be opened to the 
people, becamé themselves institutions 
for the favored few of a very small and 
restricted class,and once more a move- 
ment began having for its avowed ob- 
ject the bringing of education to those 
unable to procure it along regular lines. 

The church had taught only the 
clergy, the universities and colleges 
taught only the youth of the rich and 
influential, and Jeft the great mass of 
the working people to sink from the 
dead level of their own mediocrity to 
crime and despair. The new move- 
ment brought public schools, public 
reading rooms and libraries, and for a 
time the people seemed satisfied. As 
time passed it was demonstrated that 
education was still for the classes, not 
the masses, as it should be. Busy men, 
women, and day-laborers, three large 
classes, were unable to use their spare 
leisure for self-culture. To meet the 
needs of these three groups, university 
extension of university teaching was 
called into being. At first the experi- 
ment of sending the university instruct- 
or to those who could not come to him 
was opposed by the more conservative 
of the prominent educators, on the 
ground that it would act like confec- 
tions on a healthy appetite and take 
away the natural desire for systematic 
instruction; that extension pupils would 
learn to be superficial and not realize 
how small a part of the whole they 
were obtaining, but after taking a few 
lectures would fancy that they had re- 
ceived a full graduate course. These 
objections time has proven to be 
groundless. Two effects of extension 
work are always present where centers 
have been formed: one is the increased 
number of students sent to college from 
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that district, and the other the increased 
use made of library privileges. 

Some thirty years ago some English 
women, shut out from all university 
work, decided to provide out of their 
own purses for their own university edu- 
cation. The Ladies educational asso- 
ciation of Great Britain was formed, 
and here and there throughout the land 
earnest women began to study the sub- 
jects offered in the university curricu- 
lum. These were not literary clubs nor 
reading circles; they were study classes. 
Money was earned and collected to pay 
for a teacher, and applications sent to 
the universities for their brightest stars. 
Only the best was good enough for 
these women, and with full purses they 
bought for themselves what philanthro- 
py and courtesy had failed to procure. 
These Women’s universities, as they 
were called in derision, proved so suc- 
cessful and the professors in charge re- 
ported such high-grade work done, that 
a distinct impression was made on the 
educational world in favoysf university 
extension work. At the end of the 
second year husbands and _ brothers, 
unable to attend college through pres- 
sure of business or lack of “funds, began 
to beg for admission to the study 
classes. Woman, more generous of her 
college than man had been of his, 
agreed to move along and make room 
on the study bench beside her for the 
man whom. business cares had shut out 
from college life. The time of meet- 
ing was changed from afternoon to eve- 
ning to suit the convenience of the 
new members; more university profess- 
ors were hired, and the addition of new 
studies made. The popularity of these 
classes became so great that the edu- 
cational world awoke to the realization 
that a new era had opened for the uni- 
versities. 

The work was formally incorporated 
into the English universities, and is to- 
day as much a part of their work as 
that connected with the resident stu- 
dent courses. 

Ten years ago university extension 
was an experiment; today it is an es- 
tablished fact, and many of the largest 














universities have a separate faculty to 
have charge of the instruction in ex- 
tension centers. All subjects are taught, 
from pure mathematics to literature. 

It is given to the extension -pupils in 
that form which best suits the need— 
either popular lectures, study classes, 
or by correspondence. 

Library work has many points in com- 
mon with the methods of extension 
teaching. The profession as a whole 
does not present a class of uniform ad- 
vantages. Some librarians have had 
greater opportunities than others to be- 
come equipped for their work. Some 
are in positions where the work is hard 
and the hours long, and have little lei- 
sure for special training; others are in 
positions where the work is easy, but 
the salary is easier still, so there is lit- 
tle or no money to pay a supply while 
the librarian gaes off to the library 
school for a few months special! train- 
ing. ' 

Every year the demand for training 
in the libra ~ profession is increasing, 
and old and experienced librarians are 
stepping out of their places to make 
way for those of better training and 
newer methods. To those who can 
take the full library-school course, there 
can be no two opinions about the wis- 
dom of securing it. To the many who 
are not of this favored class, who can- 
not leave their work, who cannot go to 
the school for special training, the uni- 
versity extension brings the training to 
them, and does for them just what it is 
doing for the many shut-ins of the edu- 
cational world. The chief difference 

‘is, that instruction by extension meth- 
ods must necessarily be longer in its 
training; but it can be quite as thorough 
and be made to cover exactly the same 
ground as that given by any of the 
training schools. 

During the last four months I have 
had at the University of Chicago a 
study class in library science in con- 
nection with our extension work. The 
class has been large and enthusiastic, 
and has been composed of regular 
students in the university taking the 
course for general culture, club mem- 
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bers and librarians. The class has met 
for two hours one night each week 
throughout the term. The outline of 
the course study has been as follows: 
Libraries of the Assyrians, Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, similarities and dif- 
ferences, detailed account of the library 
found in the buried city of Hercula- 
neum; the library movement of the dark 
ages; the rise of monastic libraries; the 
Benedictine rule and its results; li- 
brary methods and systems of charging 
books in. the first university libraries; 
rise of the system of chaining books; 
most prominent architectural points 
in medizval libraries; characteristics of 
the libraries of the severth century; 
the rise of free libraries; the Ewart bill 
and its opposers; penny reading rooms 
of London; the modern library move- 
ment; objections to free libraries; first 
free library in America, and its subse- 
quent career; sources of income for 
free libraries; the formation of the A. 
L. A.; the founding of the Library 
Journal; the preparation of the first off- 
cial report on libraries; the library in 
connection with university settlement 
work; rise of home library university 
extension work in libraries, and the ef- 
fect of library methods on the exten- 
sion work; traveling libraries and prac- 
tical instruction in howto conduct them; 
children libraries; railroad libraries; 
traveling libraries of Napoleon, and 
methods now copied from him; library 
school and the training classes for train- 
ing librarians; qualifications of an ideal 
librarian; scope of the library work; 
advantages and results of professional 
training; codperation among librarians; 
publication section of the A. L. A. and 
what it has done for librarians; special 
study of its publications; a universal 
catalog; present methods of cataloging 
and classification; book-buying and 
book- selling; methods of medieval 
bookstores; effects of the absence of 
copyright; effect on books and libraries 
of the discovery of printing; the great 
book markets of the world; foreign 
book auctions; dangers of American 
book auctions; buying books for libra- 
ries, three ways studied in detail; cen- 
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' sorship of the book committee; how to 
buy for private libraries; characteris- 
tics of private collections using scraps 
and clippings; how to make the best 
scrapbooks; how to make the best use 
of them in libraries; binding books; 
art bindings; tooling; illuminating; ma- 
terials used; school of fine-art bind- 
ings; modern book binding—its proc- 
esses; practical lesson in care of books 
and how to repair them; rules for pre- 
paring books for the bindery; color 
schemes in binding; reference books 
and how to use them; how to obtain 
the greatest good frem the library; 
what to read and what not to read; pur- 
poseless reading; reading by epochs; 
training the tnemory; learning to read 
analytically; famous mss.; famous li- 
braries, their books, and their methods 
of administration. : 

The class has been conducted as our 
other extension classes; that is, one 
hour has been devoted each week to re- 
viewing the lecture of the week before, 
correcting mistakes in exercises, and 
strengthening points found to be weak. 

Practical work has been given for 
exercise in the methods taught, and a 
full bibliography of each lecture given 
the class to enable those who wished 
to work the subjects to the fullest limit 
by additional reading. The interest 
and attention of the class constantly in- 
creased, as did also the membership. 
It is a more common experience for 
classes to close with fewer members 
than when the class was first registered, 
but the last lecture saw the largest at- 
tendance of the quarter. At the com- 
pletion of the twelve weeks study the 
members of the class were offered the 
opportunity to take an examination and 
present a paper on some subject treated 
of in the course of instruction. 

With the exception of two members 
the entire class took the examination 
and passed at a high average. Each 
prepared a paper on some subject in- 
cluded in the course, and also submit- 
ted some practical library work—either 
a bibliography, a scrapbook, some bind- 
ery mending, or special research compi- 
lation. 
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This course is the first of a series of 
three courses which I am to give at the 
University of Chicago. The second 
series will be offered Oct. 1, 1897, and 
will be a continuation of this one just 
described. No one will be admitted to 
courses nos. 2 and 3 who has not taken 
the first preparative course and passed 
the examination init. At present, the 
class having just completed the course, 
no one with the exception of three 
members has registered to take the con- 
tinuation of the work, which will deal 
with the technical library work, such 
as cataloging, accession work, classify- 
ing, etc. 

The third course will be devoted to 
the study of bibliography. 

These are my regular classes. In 
addition, I have had a class at Aurora, 
Ill., in technical work. The class is 
made up of members of the library 
staff and students at the high school. 
It is a very bright class and has re- 
sponded quickly to the efforts of the 
teacher. They have had the historical 
foundation, the practical work of care 
and mending books, have studied bind- 
ing and preparing. books for the bind- 
ery, have learned to write the library 
hand, to print, letter, and number books 
and cards. They are now studying the 
theory of cataloging, and will, before - 
their lessons close, have mastered the 
mysteries of practical cataloging and 
classification. They have begun a very 
valuable scrapbook on the latest and . 
best methods, and are reflecting in their 
own library the benefit they gain from 
their extension work. 

It was very much of an experiment 
when the University of Chicago decided 
to undertake the work of library in- 
struction in its extension department, 
but it is an experiment no longer. We 
are more than satisfied with the re- 
sponse that the libraries have given to 
the courses offered. The outlook for 
the future is very bright. This sum- 
mer I am to have a class at Columbus, 
O., and also at my summer home in 
Granville. Next fall, in addition to the 
classes at the university, we have appli- 
cation from members of the Chicago 
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Woman's club for a class there. They 
promise a membership of 50, and will 
take course no. 1 of the regular univer- 
sity work. 
' The same objections have been of- 
fered to the teaching of library science 
by extension methods that were for- 
merly urged against extension methods 
as a whole—that the students would be 
weaned away from the regular schools; 


but I am sure that the future will prove. 


that instead of being a rival of the reg- 
ular schools and training classes, the 
extension classes will prove their most 
successful feeders; and that instead of 
endeavoring to work in an entirely un- 
informéd and unsympathetic atmos- 
phere, the schools will find very help- 
ful the general intelligence and appre- 
ciation of library work that will surely 
exist wherever there are classes of li- 
brary science. 

Pres. Thompson: We are to hear 
from one with reference to some of the 
practical kinds of the work that the 
library does to help those who need 
the special assistance from the public 
library, on 


Literary Clubs, Reference Work, and Special 

Lists on Special Subjects and Occasions 

Evva L. Moore 
(Withers’ public library, Bloomington, III.) 

My hope in writing this paper was to 
give a few practical points along the 
lines suggested by the subjects, and to 
tell how things are done in a busy li- 
brary. 

Literary clubs 

The subject of the mutual benefit to 
- be derived from the coéperation of 
libraries and clubs will be discussed 
this evening. 

I assume that in your community 
there are a number of literary clubs; 
if there are not, it lies within the power 
of the librarian to create them: an 
evening club composed of men and 
women; a ladies’ club for the study of 
household economics; a young ladies’ 
club for the study of music or some 
literary topic; a club for young men in 
which to study sociology; a novel club 
for the study of the world’s great 
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fiction. For constitutions suitable for 
such clubs, account of administration, 
organization, etc., consult the Exten- 
sion bulletin no. 11 of the university of 
the state of New York, and Bulletin no. 
I, June, 1896, of the Michigan State 
library, and List of books for women 
and girls and their clubs. 

The study club is one of the best 
means of extending the influence of 
your library; of securing the attention 
and hold of the people. It awakens 
thought, arouses discussions, puts into 
circulation books which otherwise 
might stand idle on the shelves. 

It is necessary to study carefully the 
courses of study of the different clubs, 
and to do this the programs must be 
on file in the library. If they are 
printed (and encourage this) so much 
the better; if in manuscript they can 
be used with small inconvenience. 

If the program is prepared week by 
week only, make arrangements to have 
it sent immediately to the library; also 
watch your local paper for notices. 

No doubt the officers of the various 
clubs come to you for suggestions when 
arranging the course of study for the 
year and to inquire as to the resources 
of the library on the subject in hand, 
in order that every effort may be made 
to fill the gaps in the library collection. 
When a request of this kind comes, 
suggestions and assistance may be ob- 
tained from the two bulletins men- 
tioned above, as, in addition to in- 
formation along the lines of organiza- 
tion, they contain outlines of study. 

Harper’s Bazaar devotes a page each 
week to club women and club work. 
University-extension bulletins and 
courses of study offer numerous sug- 
gestions. 

The literary clubs of the smaller 
towns without libraries, within a radius 
of a few miles of your own small town, 
copying after their more pretentious 
sister along literary lines, should have 
your encouragement and assistance. 
Lend all the books that you can spare, 
on. as easy terms as are compatible 
with your rules; in short, institute trav- 
eling libraries on a small scale. Dare 
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we even express the hope or look for- 
ward to the time (in the near future, I 
hope) when our own state of Illinois 
will do for these communities what 
New York, Wisconsin, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and other states are doing? 

The note-book system used in con- 
nection with literary clubs has been 
found practical and a solution of the 
problem of having at hand at a min- 
ute’s notice material for the over- 
worked business man who comes in at 
six o’clock in the evening, just as you 
are about to leave, for a book on the 
Earth and Man, something short and 
to the point, as he has but a few hours 
in which to prepare his paper. With 
notebook in hand you quickly turn to 
the page and readily recall the infor- 
mation gained in your previous investi- 
gation of the subject, and are ready to 
‘give him,ethnologically or geologically, 
‘the relative merits and scope of the 
works noted there. 

For the busy woman who is trying 
to learn everything from political econ- 
omy to clear-starching; to be philan- 
thropic, educational, literary, social, 
artistic; and a capable daughter, wife, 
and house mother, all in one frail five 
feet seven of feminine humanity, a neat- 
ly written sheet which répresents the 
amount of reading to be done for an 
exhaustive treatise on cécology will be 
a veritable Godsend. 

Each notebook is carefully labeled 
‘with name of club to whose work it is 
to be devoted. 

At the top of the page, the date, 
subject of the paper and name of 
writer—following the order given in 
the program. 

Below write the list of references, 
author, title, call no., volume and page. 
Write only on one side of the page, in 
order that at the end of the year the 
notebook may be then taken apart and 
each page mounted on sheets of equal 
size as the sheets of your reference file, 
then indexed and included in the file. 

Reference .work 

I shall say nothing at all concerning 
the best reference books, the most use- 
ful bibliographies, the manner of using 
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them, and how to trace a subject, as 
these points have been treated at 
length, and far more ably than I could 
hope to do it, in the library periodicals; 
but shall simply state the technical 
points of the system arranged by us in 
our work. Organization and system 
are just as necessary in the reference 
department as at the receiving and de- 
livery desks. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon its importance. It is this 
department, perhaps more than any 
other, that a library is judged. 

It should have a competent person 
at its head; a person well read, with a 
knowledge of the general literature of 
the reference room and the manner of 
using, and value, of the various indexes, 
concordances, bibliographies, etc.; a 
person who has a faculty for tracing 
out a subject, and who knows how to 
be thorough. There should be bright, 
willing assistants, but it should be the 
rule that no one should attemptto give 
information which he has not the ability 
to give, but should refer to a higher 
authority. 

The reference department will be 


found to have many lines.of connection 


with important and even widely sepa- 
rated fields. Besides those represented 
by the study clubs, university-exten- 
sion centers, schools, and higher edu- . 
cational institutions, some of the most 
obvious are the local industries, the 
local newspaper offices, and the most 
advanced researches prosecuted by 
scholars either within or without the 
community. 

To make it a popular department, 
the first thing to do is to invite every- 
body to come to the library who has a 
question to ask, an answer to which is 
likely to be found in books—even the 
man (or woman) with a hobby; for 
when you come to think of it, men 
with well-regulated hobbies succeed in 
life. So try to put the man with the 
hobby in communication with an au- 
thority on the subject. Receive the 
inquirer sympathetically and give the 
time to find out what he wants, which 
in some cases takes a wonderful amount 














of patience and tact, as often questions 
are put in a very blind fashion. 

Patrons have been known to: forget 
author, title, and even subject, and 
remember only the page or paragraph; 
or that it was a gilt-edged book. After 
you have learned the question and the 
line of thought he is pursuing, exert 
yourself to the utmost to answer the 
question asked; oftentimes in order to 
do this, one has to go outside the lim- 
its of the library itself to some special- 
ist, or a book to be obtained either by 
purchase, gift, or temporary loan, even 
from a library at a distance. When 
found make a note of it, is a valuable 
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work. 

In general, it will be found that a 
‘question on a current topic asked by 
one reader, or an extended list of refer- 
ences prepared from time to time for 
study clubs or other classes, will be 
worth answering in sucha form as to 
serve for other readers who may sub- 
sequently ask it. 

It is true that for the assistant reg- 
ularly attending to these requests, the 
mind involuntarily pigeon-holes the in- 
formation; yet, particularly for the 
benefit of those assistants who may 
temporarily fill the place, it is worth 
while to put down in black and white 
those points found only after some 
searching; and frequently it happens 
that one incidentally observes answers 
to questions and articles of use in lists 
of references prepared in the past, or 
to be of use in those of the future. 

Experience has shown that many of 
the same questions come up year by 
year, and once a reference list is care- 
fully made, the work of each year is 
- made available in the future and util- 
ized again and again. 

The reference file referred to above 
includes all sheets on subjects for 
themes, essays, orations, club papers, 
debates and current topics. Usesheets 
of paper of uniform size: 8'%4x11 inches 
has been found convenient; write sub- 
ject at the top, follow this with list of 
references on that subject; write author, 
title of each reference, and state wheth- 
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er article is illustrated or not. Follow: 
always by call number, volume, chap- 
ter or page, taking pains to make it 
very clear, so that the least experienced 
assistant in the library can find the 
article desired. 

Number the sheets consecutively. 
If a reference list is so long as to take 
more than one sheet, give all sheets on 
the same subject the same number, add- 
ing the letters of the alphabet: ex.,. 
127, 127a, 127b. Index these sheets 
carefully, making free use of cross-ref- 
erences; catch-word at the top of the 
card, followed on next line by the full 
title of the subject as found at the top 
of the sheet; on the next line words, 


this card or cards in the card catalog. 

’ If you have no card catalog, use the 
alphabetical arrangement of the in- 
dex cards, in a tray with rod furnished 
by the Library Bureau. Have a con- 
tents table to the file, entering and 
numbering sheets as soon as made, be- 
fore inserting them in the file. The 
contents table of the file will-often be 
helpful to those who want suggestions 
of subjects for debates, essays, etc.. 
Use a common letter-file, or have one 
made to order, on same plan, but 
stronger and larger, as it needs these 
conditions, for it will have much hand- 
ling. 

Place only 10 to 20 sheets in a pocket 
and number pockets 1-20, 20-30, ete. A 
file capable of holding 300 sheets is 
very satisfactory. 

Special lists on special subjects and 
otcasions 

The plan of posting lists of books on 
the bulletin board appropriate to any 
particular event—holiday, death of a 
well-known man, or on the occasion of 
a celebration—is an admirable one and 
produces great results. 

We aim to put these lists up at the 
time of any great happening. In ad- 
dition to bulletin board have a black- 
board placed opposite the entrance; 
register upon this current notes of in- 
terest—as for instance, a poet’s birth- 
day, with list of books about him and 
a list of books by him, and it will be 
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remarkable if every one of these books 
is not taken out and a demand greater 
than the supply created. 

On this board in large letters call at- 
tention to your list posted on the 
bulletin board on current topics: Cuba, 
Turkey, etc. We furnished classified 
lists and literature on both sides of the 
question on which the election turned 
last fall. The books were placed on 
open shelves in the reading room, 
plainly marked. 

There was a great demand for this 
material and a rise of percentage of 
circulation in this field, also a revival 
of interest in American history and 
economics. 

If any subject comes into considera- 
tion in the community, such as faith 
cure, hypnotism, etc., call attention to 
what the library has on the subject. 
There is always a demand for the his- 
tory of plays and for the stories and 
librettos of the operas as they come 
into the community, consequently one 
must keep posted along this line. 

The poster idea lately developed for 
library use, can be used very advanta- 
geously to chronicle great happenings— 
for instance, the dedication of the Grant 
monument. Secure your material for 
these from papers and magazines; ask 
for contributions of this kind through 
your local paper. : 

If you receive a new set of astandard 
author’s works, clip from publisher’s 
catalogs the illustrations and make a 
Scott poster, for instance, and notice 
how quickly your books go out. and 
taken by persons who have heretofore 
devoted their attention to Mrs Holmes 
or the Duchess. 

The great object to be attained by all 
this is the decrease in the percentage 
of fiction circulated and an increase in 
the percentage of directly useful read- 
ing. Another help to the choice of the 
standard books for reading has been the 
posting on the bulletin board from time 
to time different best book lists., This 
has caused much discussion and invest- 
igation on the part of the readers them- 
selves to discover the reason why one 
book is there and a certain other is not. 
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Of course these lists must be regard- 
ed as suggestive merely, not as dog- 
matically authoritative, as the word 
best in such a case is but a relative term, 
meaning a certain thing from one man’s 
point of view and a certain other thing 
—not infrequently quite different— 
from another man’s point of view. 

If you cannot havea children’s room, 
you can have a children's corner with 
open book shelves surrounded. by 
bright-colored posters on new books, 
soldiers, and animals as circus time 
draws near, changing often to suit the 
local interest. Put up here also bright- 
colored prints of birds. When all the 
schools are to celebrate Franklin's or 
some other great man’s birthday, or 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, or Arbor’ 
day, whatever it may be, gather on a 
table in this corner all your books on 
the subject, with your little bibliogra- 
phy, and invite teachers and scholars 
to gather around it. 

Right here it might be well to men- 
tion the scrapbook system that may 
be made in the quiet summer months. 
They consist of newspaper clippings 
correctly classified, mounted, and bound 
temporarily with brads. 

Among the scrapbooks found espe- 
cially useful are the ones for Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving, Arbor day, Flag — 
day. Perhaps to the uninitiated this 
looks very impractical, but it has proved 
itself to be just the reverse; only the 
looking over and marking of the news- 
papers, periodicals, etc., being done by 
the regular corps of assistants, the cut- 
ting and mounting by unremunerative 
labor.. Some will no doubt be surprised 
that a library should aim to supply 
help of so definite and comprehensive 
a nature, but the aim is to-be of direct 
use to the community. 

We endeavor to help patrons to 
help themselves, and do not answer 
questions ourselves, but give the in- 
quirer a book and show him how to 
find the answer to the question himself. 

There are a number of difficulties to 
be met with in teaching the use of ref- 
erence books to patrons, especially to 











adults, the main difficulty being the 
lack of time. 9 

With féw exceptions the only way to 
accomplish this is by practical lectures 
by the librarian herself, or through the 
university extension courses now of- 
fered. 

The students, however, soon learn 
the use and scope of the different en- 
cyclopedias and indexes. Even the 
school children learn to go to their 
little shelf of reference books. We try 
that no person coming to the library 
for sympathy or aid shall go away dis- 
appointed. Wetry to win the friend- 
ship of everyone and make the library 
known as a place always open and al- 
ways ready to help. 

I believe that all librarians are trying 


'. to put into practice noble ideals, and 


as aresult the library is beginning to 
be a power in the community. But it 
is only a beginning, and compared with 
the possibilities, only a prophecy of 
what may and will be. 

The librarian has an influence to be 
guarded and prized and used for good. 
For this work we need knowledge, 
training, power to organize and system- 
atize; but do we not also need the true 
human touch? 

Pres. Thompson: I can speak as one 
who has always loved books and liter- 
ature and science. My contact with 
the library caused a desire to reach out 
and know more of library work. In 
my experience in life, amongst various 
classes of vocations, I have never found 
any class of workers in any profession 
anywhere who were so painstaking, who 
seemed to have so high an ideal of at- 
tainment, and the desire to lift up and 
help everybody, as I have found among 
librarians, and I wish the people at 
large could know ‘more about it; and 
with that end in view, and I may say 
only that end in view, did I consent to 
take the position which I occupy today, 
not as a librarian, but as one outside of 
the work of the library, to aid you asa 
business man in extending that knowl- 
edge and thereby increasing the power 
of the library, and multiplying libraries 
where they are not today. 
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The president announced that Dr 
Wire was present and would be glad to 
give any information desired regarding 
practical points relating to library work, 
such as repairing books and binding, 
and various other technical points. 

Announcement also made that secre- 
tary had badges. 

Invitation extended to those present 
not members of the A. L. A. to become 
members. : 

The next number on the program 
was announced as an open discussion, 
_ reports from delegates were asked 

or. 

Mr Willcox read an invitation from 
the Peoria Art league to visit their ex- 
hibit on the third floor of the library 
building. 

Miss Milner spoke on Why am Ila 
librarian? as follows: 

Our president asks why we are libra- 
rians, and I do not know whether any- 
one who was not a librarian would 
think it necessary to ask the question. 
However, since he thinks it necessary 
to explain—you know if one’s position 
is questioned one wishes to explain it— 
I will say in four words, Because I like 
it. Really that is a point, because as 
all librarians know, and perhaps those 
outside would like to know, if you don’t 
like it I don’t see how you could do, 
anything with the job. There are such 
a lot of little, funny, fussy things to do, 
and such a lot of information to be got 
out of people before you can give any 
information, and so many curious little 
things of that sort, that if you didn’t 
like the thing as a whole, you would be 
all worn out in a short space of time. 

In the first place, I should like to 
recommend librarianship to you as hav- 
ing room at the top for every single in- 
dividual who is connected with it in 
any capacity, because, as the heads of 
the libraries can tell you, if others have 
not realized it, if any single person 
leaves any part of his work poorly done 
it makes trouble for the library in the 
end. Even if the labels are not prop- 
erly pasted and the references are not 
correctly written and the papers are 
not properly entered there is a tangle 
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for some one, so there is room at the 
top for everyone. Then there is such 
a different variety of work and variety 
of libraries that every taste which tends 
in our direction at all can be satisfied. 
Whether it is a small place in a big li- 
brary or to manage asmall library, you 
have the scientific points and the seem- 
ingly unimportant ones, and they are all 
very different, as we always find out 
when we get behind the scenes. Then 
there is an opportunity for all the dif- 
ferent abilities, from the big libraries for 
the big people to the little libraries for 
little people. These small libraries, I 
believe, accomplish a very great deal. 

A lady who was connected with one 
of the largest libraries and one of the 
ablest librarians in the United States, 
said to me once that she envied the op- 
portunities of us librarians of small li- 
braries, because we had so much chance 
to meet people individually and give 
them the assistance which alone is pro- 
ductive of the best results, and which 
is so difficult to accomplish in a large 
library. 

Of course I think I have the very 
nicest part of all; because mine is the 
one connected with an educational in- 
stitution where the people want to learn 
and are willing to be informed, and 
don’t want to read just fiction, and 
where if they don’t do things right 
thére is a chance to teach them to; but 
that might not satisfy the taste of some 
of the rest of you. 

I have made one discovery, and that 
is, if you want to become the most con- 
ceited person in the world, be a libra- 
rian for one day. You will hear more 
questions asked that you know the 
answer of, and more things that can be 
met the easiest way in the world; and 
if you want the conceit all taken out 
of you, just be a librarian for a week. 
You will hear more questions you never 
heard of before, and more difficulties 
finding things out for people that you 
must find out or you won’t help them. 
But after all there is the one great dif- 
ficulty, and one grand end. In order 
to be a successful librarian we must 
certainly practice all the Christian vir- 
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tues, and after we practice we find we 
are only poor human beings after all, 
and have never, reached the end, and 
never will. 

The secretary read a telegram of 
greeting from Hartford, Ct., and letters 
from Decatur, Rockford, Secretary 
Hayes of the A. L. A., invitations to 
attend the meetings of Massachusetts 
library club and Colorado library asso- 
ciation, and other letters of greeting. 

Percy F. Bicknell: I take this oppor- 
tunity to speak a few words about the 
new library building at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, which is approaching 
completion. When completed, this 
building will cost, furnished, between 
$160,000 and $170,000. -It is universally 
agreed that it will be the finest build- 
ing owned by the state outside the capi- 
tol, and it will certainly be one of the 
finest university library buildings in the 
country, interesting both to the libra- 
rian and lover of science, art, and archi- 
tecture. It will be dedicated Tuesday, 
June 8, at 100’clock, and Melvil Dewey 
will deliver the address. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to the Illinois li- 
brary association to be present on that 
occasion. a 

Mrs S. C. McIntosh, of Joliet: Mr 
President—I would like to state that 
the board of directors of the Joliet 
public library feel a deep interest in . 
the success of the association, and that 
we hope in the near future to erect a 
public library building at the expense 
of about $130,000, and they wish to be 
represented as feeling great interest in 
the success of our efforts. 

Mr Hopkins: Mr President—Perhaps 
it won’t be amiss at this time to say that 
the John Crerar library is open in its 
temporary quarters in the Marshall 
Field building, with 125,000v. on its 
shelves, and is having about an average 
of 75 readersaday. The opening took 
place the first of April, and it is quite 
probable that this library will remain in 
its present station for at least six years. 
At the end of that time it hopes to have 
a building, but does not know how much 
money it will spend. The original en- 
dowment fund is not being touched. 
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Miss Lindsay, of Evanston: We have 
not a building fund, but we think we 
have one in sight. I simply have a few 
figures. We have about 20,000v. Our 
circulation for the year has been about 
71,000, which is about one-tenth of an 
increase over last year. We have begun 
what we think is going to be a progress- 
ive work and of interest to schools. 
The teachers come to the libraries and 
select books such as they need for the 
special classes. Our school circulation 
has been about 3000 books, and our to- 
tal circulation for the year about 71,000. 
Of these only 45 per cent is fiction, and 
22 per cent is juvenile travel, history, 
and fiction. 

Mr Shaw, of Aurora: Our public li- 
brary has about 15,000v. Its circula- 
tion for the present year to the first of 
June will be perhaps 95,000v. during 
the year. During the last few weeks 
we have been trying to equip ourselves 
by having, as Mrs Dixson has told you, 
a special course in library science. The 
whole staff, as well as the librarian, has 
taken part and has taken great interest 
in the work, and have no doubt it will 
do them, as well as the library work, 
good. The point we feel the need of 
very much is information of the char- 
acter indicated in the president’s ad- 
dress—the need of statistics as to what 
other libraries are doing, their resources 
and equipment. We want larger re- 
sources in our library. We should like 
to have a good argument to present to 
the council to have the amount of our 
taxes doubled. If any method can be 
adopted to obtain this information, I 
think it would be a benefit to us and 
other libraries. 

Miss Moore, of Bloomington: I will 
say that we have 17,000 books and 4500 
book takers, and this year we will issue 
over I15,000v. Our rooms are very 
much crowded now, and if this meeting 
had been Saturday instead of today, I 
could have told you whether we are to 
have an addition one-third as large as 
it is now, to cost between $4000 and 
$5000. The matter is to be decided 
tomorrow night. 


Meeting adjourned until 2 o'clock 
p. m. 

Afternoon session called to order at 
20’clock. Topic no. 4 on the program 
was taken up first. This was a practical 
demonstration in library training as 
carried on in Armour institute. The 
first part was presented by the library 
director, Miss Sharp. 


Loan systems 


Mr President—The subjects on the 
program were chosen because they are 
the subjects about which we have the 
most inquiries. The subject of the 
loan system was the one which I chose 


for myself, and I am going to present. 


the points practically in outline as we 
would give them at first, and in connec- 
tion with that, perhaps, simply in«licate 
how the course would be continued. 

In beginning we always start with a 
definition, so that we shall all have the 
same ideas and use the same terms. 
By the charging or loan system the li- 
brary’s chief communication with its 
borrowers is carried out, Then our idea 
is to develop the different kinds of the 
charging system for the attendant at 
the loan desk, which is the place where 
the attendant comes in direct contact 
with the borrower. 

We start first with the requisites. We 
take very few, but the three which we 
state are speed, simplicity, and little 


‘work for the borrower. We don’t aim 


to teach any one system as the best 


‘system. We try through the course to 


show that there is no one best system 
which is adapted to all, but that the 
loan system must be adapted to the 
local needs and individual circum- 
stances. Butthe general principle canbe 
stated that any system must answer as 
many questions in as simple a way, 
with as little red tape on the borrower’s 
part, as possible. We have a list of 
questions which a loan system may 
answer. The questions which may be 
answered by a loan system are familiar 
to many members of the state associa- 
tion, such as 

Is a given book out? 

If out, who has it? 
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When taken? 

When is it to be sent for? 

There are 21 questions, and it does 
not follow by any means that the best 
system is the one that will answer all 
of them. In taking up the loan system 
in the beginning, we start with the 
number of records that may be used in 
this system of booking. We find there 
may be one, two, or three records kept 
in a library—a book record, a reader’s 
record, or a time record. As the li- 
brary has one or two of these records 
permanently kept, the library is said to 
have single or double entry system. 
We try to teach the technical terms. 
Having learned that there are these 
three records possible in the library, we 
find that each one of these records may 
be and has been kept in one of four 
different ways—either by the ledger, 
the temporary slip, the permanent card, 
or the indicator. Each one is carefully 
illustrated in regular class work. 

For the sake of illustration I simply 
quote to you the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the ledger system which 
have been stated by careful students of 
the method. We show the students 
how many of these so-called advan- 
tages of the ledger system can be shown 
by the card system. First, the entries 
cannot be lost; second, the ledger takes 
up less space than the same informa- 
tion in any other form; third, can be 
handled rapidly; fourth, prevents the 
second taking of a book by mistake; 
fifth, it is easy to tell when the borrow- 
_ er’s connection with the library ceases. 

Disadvantages, impossible to change 
the order of accounts. As against that 
the main argument for the entries is 
that any arrangement is possible. An 
illustration of the arrangement of slips 
is shown by a small subscription library 
in New York state where they have 
plenty of time and where they have not 
had money for materials. Therefore 
the one slip bears the number of the 
book, number of the borrower, and the 
date. In the first place they are ar- 
ranged by the number of the book, 
and after these books are discharged 
all are kept until the time to take sta 
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tistics in regard to the book circulation. 
Then these same slips are sorted in the 
order of the second figure which ap- 
pears on the slips, which is the reader's 
number. All of the slips bearing the 
same number in the second place are 
to be taken out at a given time. 

The indicator system, merely men- 
tioned in the instruction, is an English 
system and not in use in this country, 
and is left for comparative work. With 
the few preliminary remarks in regard 
to the forms of these—the ledger, the 
temporary slip, the permanent card—we 
pass at once to the study of individual 
systems. ‘ 

In taking up these systems we begin 
with the charging system which is is- 
sued by the Library Bureau. We take 
this because we think it as simple and 
adequate a system as the library can 
adopt, and because the method of 
keeping the cards is illustrated. After 
teaching the principles of this we take 
a system which is perhaps adapted to 
the college library, which will bring in 
the double entry, and the readers’ as 
well as the book record, and continue 
taking a system in some special library 
which will illustrate a fype and carry 
very little memorizing. In describing 
each system we have a regular scheme, 
so that each student will think along 
the same lines and describe the same © 
system as the other members of the: 
class. 

To illustrate by special system. we 
take the Library Bureau system, which ~ 

ossibly you are all familiar with. The 

ook record, a white card, shows the 
number and name of the book and col- 
umns for borrower’s number, and dates 
of issue and return. Beside the book 
card or book record there is also this 
color card, which is a date memoran- 
dum, and columns for dates of loan and 
return, and a pocket in the book to 
hold the book card—a very simple sys- 
tem which gives one permanent record 
in the library. In explaining this sys- 
tem, in studying it, the first question 
would be, Is this a single or double en- 
try? Single, because there is one per- 
manent record in the library. There is 
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the temporary time record, because 
these cards are arranged by date until 
the books are discharged, and remains 
in the library until all the spaces have 
been filled. 

The question which follows is: How 
is the account kept? It is kept by filing 
these book cards, first by date, and sec- 
ond by call number. The second ques- 
tion: Is more than one book drawn at 
atime? In taking up this first system 
we can answer that question, because 
this is a charging system which is used 
by the trade and not adapted to any 
special library, but fits all questions pre- 
sented by individual libraries. We take 
occasion at this point to call attention 
of the students to this second book 
system, which is coming in use gener- 
ally at the present time. We leave the 
discussion of the principles of the num- 
ber of books until a comparative study 
of systems 

The third point, the call slip is illus- 
trated by showing the piece of manila 
paper which is sent with the system, 
telling them that it is one of the infor- 
mation essentials, and trying to have 
them understand its part in the system. 
In the start it is an essential, but not in 
connection with every system, and of 
course it contains nothing; but is a 
blank upon which the. borrower writes 
the name or number of the book de- 
sired. 

The questions following, Is it re- 
turned to the reader? does the clerk add 
anything? suggest at once to the mind 
of the student that there must be libra- 
ries in which this is a custom. There 
must be some method where the loan 
clerk adds something to the call slip, 
where they do return and do not return 
the call slips to the reader. What is 
the reason for each one.of these? The 
discussion comes up at once in regard 
to the work at the issue desk, and in 
regard to the convenience of the reader 
and the convenience of the library. 

Beginning with this small slip of pa- 
per, which is blank, a study of the forms 
is taken up, so that the attendant at 
the loan desk will know the reason for 
the use of every bit of paper, and will 
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see that there is some ground for it. I 
have known in the course of university- 
extension work, attendants at the loan 
desk who had to keep cards and felt 
that their work was very menial, and 
found that after a study of the loan 
system that those same attendants be- 
came very enthusiastic in their work. 
After studying the loan systems in that 
way they have no longer felt that it was 
promotion from the loan desk to the 
cataloger’s table. 

The fourth point, the reader’s card; 
the question, What does it contain? 
You find simply the name and number 
of the reader. Is it carried by the read- 
er? is it necessary for the reader to 
carry this card? where is it kept when 
no book is out? Suggest methods of 
doing this part of the work. 

The next point, how to keep track 
of subscriptions out, calls their atten- 
tion to the registration for the card; 
that there is a registration book for the 
address of the reader, in which he 
simply enters his name and receives the 
next registration number. The ques- 
tion at once brings up whether it is 
necessary to have a guarantor for all of 
our borrowers. At this point the book 
card, what it does, the call number, the 
name of the book and columns in which 
the loan clerk adds the date or issue, 
and the reasons for each, are explained. 

The next point about the book card, 
containing number and name of the 
book, is the question of where it is kept. 
In the book pocket, when the book is 
in the library, and when the book is 
loaned, the library keeps the book card 
in place of the book, filed in charging 
case as before mentioned. 

If the library is pushed for time and 
for help it may gain that time and gain 
something else by keeping all the 
book cards at the desk in two arrange- 
ments, one showing books which are 
out at the time and the other all the 
books which are in the library; it will 
save running back and forth to the 
shelves. 

We aim to get at the main principles 
without having to learn at once all of 
the circumstances. The process of 
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charging and discharging, registering 
and receiving, is taken up. The reader 
coming into the library, registering and 
drawing a book, and then returning it in 
time, is dwelt upon and the different 
systems explained. 

Following that, the type of a sub- 
scription library, a library which sends 
its books through the mail, Miss 
Brown’s charging system which gives 
the reader an envelope instead of a 
card,and the merits of the two-book sys- 
tem, aretaken up. In our work now we 
have very little memorizing required of 
the student and a comparative study is 
taken up in discussing these samples 
which we have shown, and the question 
of renewals, reserves, and fines con- 
sidered also, and of course illustrated 
by certain libraries. 

It is very difficult to decide upon the 
qualifications for a loan clerk. Speed 
and accuracy—it is hard to tell which 
should come first. Inthe qualifications 
for the loan clerk, besides speed and 
accuracy, there should be self-posses- 
sion, tact, courtesy, knowledge of 
books and a knowledge of. the spoken 
languages, and all the Christian virtues 
besides. It is the place some of the 
best people in the library should be 
stationed. We believe in the change of 
work and in learning how the people 
are asking for books. We believe it is 
essential in the library for all to go to 
the loan desk. Where the administra- 
tion will admit of it, it is an excellent 
thing if the librarian can take a turn at 
the loan desk. The point on which we 
find the greatest need of emphasis is 
the necessity for tact and courtesy at 
the loan desk. We find speed and ac- 
curacy, but need always behind that 
those qualities—tact and _ courtesy. 
These qualifications are being found 
more frequently now, because the inter- 
est in library work is increasing. It is 
not necessary to ask the attendant to 
be tactful and courteous. She is so 
naturally, because she wants to help the 


people. 
Margaret Mann, of Armour institute, 
instructor in cataloging in the library 
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department, presented a synopsis of 
their method of studying the subject. 
Cataloging 

Elaborate rules for cataloging are fol- 
lowed in teaching the subject, so that 
all the details that might be necessary 
under any circumstances are brought 
in. Full names of the authors, with the 
dates of birth and death, are used. The 
imprint details are carefully noted. At- 
tention is called to illustrations, por- 
traits, maps, etc., size letters, and pagi- 
nation. When the student is familiar 
with the fullest details, attention is then 
called to the changes necessary for the 
work in various libraries, and distinc- 
tion is drawn between necessary and 
unnecessary details. The students are 
made familiar with the reference books, 
which will be useful in familiarizing 
them with the details used in catalog- 
ing, the biographical dictionary for the 
names and dates of authors, and cata- 
logs of other libraries for a comparative 
study of different methods of catalog- 
ing. They are also referred to catalog- 
ing literature, such as reports on sub- 
ject headings by committee of A.L.A., 
and Cutter’s rules for cataloging. 

The different kinds 6f catalogs are 
mentioned and distinction clearly drawn 
between dictionary catalogs, classed 
catalogs, and subject catalogs. The 
students are required to do independ- 
ent work in cataloging from the first 
lesson, the points brought out in the 
class being illustrated by booksassigned 
for cataloging each day. In this work 
they begin with (1) the author card, 
which in its simplest form must contain 
author, title, imprint, call number, and 
accession number. They are taught to 
distinguish the various forms of author 
entry: 

(a) Author’s name, whether _com- 
pound—as Baring-Gould. 

(6) With prefix. 

(c) Joint authors. 

(2) Pseudonymous name—as George 
Eliot. 

2 The reference cards which any of 
these make necessary. 

3 A body as an author—as in state 
and society publications. 











Attention is called to the manner of 
entry of anonymous books where no 
author is known, and where the author 
is found. The arrangement and details 
of title card are also made plain. The 
students receive special drill on arrang- 
ing analyticals. They are also made 
familiar with cataloging periodicals, 
both complete and broken sets. When 
the student is sufficjently familiar with 
the author cards, biography is next in- 
troduced as the simplest form of sub- 
ject headings. In this connection col- 
ored cards are first introduced, and 
special mention made of their use and 
value in the catalog. The matter of 
subject headings is then taken up. In 
all of these the independent work is 
continued, and in beginning subject 
headings, books are selected to show 
the relation of subjects. In this, the 
catalogs of various libraries are found 
useful. The catalogs used as a basis 
for studying are Peabody institute cata- 
log, Boston athenzeum catalog, Harvard 
subject index, California university in- 
dex, and catalog of the A. L. A. li- 
brary. A comparative study is made 
of these, variations are noted, and the 
heading finally decided upon—such a 
one as would be generally stinacih for the 
average public library. It is thought 
best not to introduce the A. L. A. list 
of subject headings until the pupil is 
perfectly familiar with the purpose and 
scope of reference from one subject to 
another. Their familiarity with the sub- 
ject is tested by a scheme for subdi- 
vision of a subject—as, for instance, a 
history subdivision. Ascheme is made 
out by the students for subdivision un- 
der the United States and English his- 
tory for a library of 5000, 10,000, or 
30,000v. 

Miss Mann illustrated her subject 
throughout by cards prepared for the 
purpose and by forms placed upon the 
blackboard. 


Cornelia Marvin, instructor in bibli- 
ography and reference work at Armour 
institute, gave an exposition of her 
work as follows: 
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Reference work in the Armour institute of 
technology library class 


The instruction in reference work and 
bibliography occupies one hour a week 
during the junior year with the excep- 
tion of the spring term, when two hours 
are devoted to the recitation. 

The reference lists—that is, lists of 
reference books to be studied by the 
class—are taken up in the following 
order: Indexes; dictionaries; encyclo- 
pedias; handbooks of general informa- 
tion; history; atlases; literature, Eng- 
lish, American, and foreign; registers, 
statistics, and annuals; quotations and 
proverbs; customs and folklore; foreign 
dictionaries; slang and dialect dictiona- 
ries; author dictionaries and concord- 
ances; genealogy and heraldry; en- 
cyclopedias of fine arts, useful arts, 
religion, and education; topical out- 
lines; law; costume; directories and 
guides; fiction lists and indexes; bi- 
ography. 

The bibliography, which alternates 
with reference during the fall and win- 
ter terms, includes the trade bibliog- 
raphies of America, England, France, 
and Germany; bibliography of early 
printing; aids toreading; general bibli- 
ography, and bibliography of bibliog- 
raphy. 

The class work is the discussion of 
the books assigned for the week, of 
lists of reference books in other libra- 
ries, and of methods of reference work. 
When the lists are assigned a talk is 
given on the scope and value of the 
books, and points to be noted are 
brought out. The student then ex- 
amines them in some Chicago library, 
reads critical reviews, has the class dis- 
cussion and summary. 

For instance, in the study of indexes, 
the first list of the year, a preliminary 
talk covers the value and use in general, 
the methods of indexing are briefly out- 
lined, references given for study, and 
points to be noted in the list are some- 
what as follows: 

First, inclusiveness: the number, kind, 
and extent of the periodicals or books 
indexed; do the indexes supplement 
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each other, or how far do they dupli- 
cate? 

Second, arrangement and special fea- 
tures, such as the chronological con- 
spectus of Poole, grouping of artists, 
musicians, etc., in the Review of Re- 
views index, codes used in the Q. P. 
indexes. 

Third, entry: is it general or specific? 
order and fulness; does it give exact 
reference—if so, by what method? are 
inclusive pages given? is the title full 
enough to be explanatory? is the author 
given? are illustrations or portraits no- 
ticed? is any reference made to a con- 
densation of the article? etc. 

During the course, questions covering 
the books studied are assigned each 
week, thus giving practice in the use of 
the material. These questions are de- 
signed to call attention to special fea- 
tures of the books, are the practical ones 
brought to the library by students, or 
are taken from the notes and queries 
columns of periodicals and newspapers. 
For instance, four of the ten questions 
of one week will be: 

1 Where will you find a list of period- 
icals dealing with foreign missions? 

_ 2 List of operas and dramas dealing 
with the Faust legend. 

3 Description of water meters. 

4 Who was lord mayor of London 
in 1888? " 

Practical work is given in making 
programs and reading lists for the stu- 
dents, the faculty, and the societies of 
the institute. During the past year 
many requests from outside libraries 
and individual students have been 
filled and reading lists and bibliogra- 
phies sent out from New York and 
Missouri. Much work has also been 
done for the bureau of information of 
the Illinois library association. 

Select lists of reference books have 
been compiled for libraries of various 
sizes and kinds. The prices and edi- 
— are verified by use of the trade 
ists. 

The bibliography problem /for the 
winter was an annotated bibliography 
of books and articles in English relat- 
ing to Russia. The students worked in 
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all the Chicago libraries and used all 
the resources at their command. 

Practical indexing is done through- 
out the course, and methods of keeping 
reference lists taught. 

The present class made an outline of 
general reference lists for the year, ar- 
ranged according to the calendar, in- 
cluding anniversaries, birthdays of 
noted men, topicg of the season, and 
suggestions for advertising a library 
through reference help. A_ special 
course in children’s reading covers the 
questions of age limit, children’s room, 
catalogs and lists, also making a classi- 
fied, annotated catalog of best books 
for younger readers. 

The senior work in reference includes 
law and medical reference books, scien- 
tific catalogs and bulletins, transactions 
and proceedings of learned societies, 
study of library bulletins, advance work 
in indexes, and trade bibliography, 
and a course in the use and care of 
public documents in a library. 

The aim of the whole course is to 
teach the students how to use most 
quickly and effectively what is printed, 
and how to help readers both by being 
able to find answers to their questions 
and to refer them to the proper sources 
of information. 

The following questions selected 
from the term examinations may serve 
to illustrate: 

1 What annual indexes are there, and 
what are the special features of each? 

2 Name and briefly characterize the 
most important American, English, 
German, and French encyclopedias. 

3 Outline the history and give.pres- 
ent status of the movement for an inter- 
national index of scientific literature. 

4 Mention and briefly describe 10 
library bulletins of value in reference 
work. 


President Thompson received and 
read a telegram from Representative 
Tisdell, who had charge of the bill in 
the legislature for a library commission, 
as follows: “Bill again reported ad- 
versely. Can give you no hope.” 


The next topic was: 
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University and college libraries and their re- 
lation to the library movement of today 
Percy F. Bicknell 
(Librarian University of lllinois, Champaign) 

The true university of these days, 
says Carlyle, is a collection of books. 
Without going quite so far as this, we 
may yet well admit, with President 
Eliot, that the core of the university is 
the library. Or, to use another figure, 
may we not trace a certain analogy be- 
tween the brain, the seat of the intellect 
in the physical organism, and the li- 
brary, the storehouse of the garnered 
and sifted thought and wisdom of the 
centuries, inthe university organization? 
No other department surpasses it in im- 
portance. To no other do we so quickly 
direct our scrutiny when it is desired 
to ascertain the standing of a college or 
university and its grade of scholarship. 
To the library of his alma mater the 
educated man looks back with fondest 
gratitude as to the agency that has 
done the most in shaping his habits of 
thought and ripening his powers of in- 
tellect and reason. 

Burke, in referring to his university 
course at Trinity college, Dublin, speaks 
of himself as spending almost three 
hours daily in the library. It was there, 
without doubt, that he stored up much 
of the wealth of material to which he 
subsequently owed that fulness of dic- 
tion and exuberance of imagery which 
made him the most ornate of public 
speakers since Cicero. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes does well to ascribe so much 
of his success as a writer to the fact 
that as a mere child he tumbled about 
.in a library. General Grant tells us in 
his memoirs that he spent much more 
time, when he was at West Point, in 
reading books from the library than in 
pursuing the prescribed studies of the 
curriculum. Emerson, in his essay on 
Spiritual Laws, points out the insigniti- 
cance, so far as our permanent develop- 
ment is concerned, of prescribed lessons 
and prescribed tasks as compared with 
those books and those pursuits which 
we take to from inclination and perhaps 
only at odd moments or stolen inter- 
vals. Shakespeare and the Bible, said 
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John Sharp, made me archbishop of 
York. Cotton Mather’s Essay to do 
Good, read by the boy Franklin, went 
far toward shaping his whole career. 
And many other instances could be 
given of the lasting influence of a book 
opened perhaps during an idle hour in 
the library. 

It is needless here to dwell on the 
importance of the library in any scheme 
of education. The school, says Dr 
William T. Harris, gives the preliminary 
preparation for education, and the li- 
brary gives the means by which the 
individual completes and accomplishes 
his education. The same writer has 
pointed out the superiority of the li- 
brary to the lecture room as an educa- 
tor, the former being calculated to cul- 
tivate the powers of individual research 
and to train the judgment, the latter 
too often serving to discourage the use 
of these faculties and to make the 
learner contented with a smattering 
and superficial knowledge taken wholly 
upon trust. Matthew Arnold defines a 
cultivated man as one who is thorough- 
ly versed in the best things that have 
been said or written. Washington says, 
I conceive that a knowledge of books is 
the basis on which all other knowledge 
rests. 

In all advanced and post-graduate 
work the seminary or seminar method is 
now filling an important place, and the 
utter dependence of the seminar on the 
library is of course recognized. 

The function of the reading room of 
the college library, with its popular 
weekly and monthly periodicals and 
daily newspapers, is no unimportant one. 
Odd moments spent over the columns 
of the daily papers, or the illustrated 
magazine articles on topics of current 
or permanent interest, develop an epic 
consciousness which is on a vastly 
higher and wider plane than that which 
is nourished by gossip in the corridors 
and at class-room doors: the universal 
is substituted for the particular, matters 
of world-wide interest for themes of 
petty and trivial import. Reading adds 
to the individual life vicariously the life 
and life’s experience of.all men. 
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Many of our college and university 
students come from homes which are 
hard and cold, and to them books give 
an ideal life in a way that naught else 
can, and for them our libraries cannot 
be rendered too attractive, or access to 
the books too easy and inviting. It is 
for their sake that, in some of’ our col- 
leges and universities, special collec- 
tions of books have been supplied, 
sometimes called students’ libraries, as 
distinguished from the university library 
proper, which is usually incarcerated ip 
a more or less inaccessible and unin- 
viting structure of stone and iron and 
glass, fire-proof, burglar-proof, and vis- 
itor-proof, technically known as the 
book-stack. The Linonian and Broth- 
ers library, at Yale, occupies a room of 
its own, adjacent to the main library, 
but entirely independent of it, and un- 
der a separate management and libra- 
rian. The books are arranged around 
the room and are convenient of access, 
while the atmosphere and surroundings 
are such as to invite the visitor to make 
himself at home and partake of the 
good things so generously provided. 
The collection numbers 30,000v, and 
is.formed from the united libraries of 
the now defunct Linonian society and 
the Brothers in Unity. Provision: is 
made for its maintenance and increase. 
The George P. Marsh library, at the 
university of Vermont, consists of 12,- 
500v., given to the university by the late 
George P. Marsh. This collection is 
handsomely housed, and invites to the 
profitable use of many a spare half hour. 
It is to be kept forever intact and, un- 
like the Linonian and Brothers library, 
is not to receive additions. The Phoenix 
collection, in the Columbia university 
library, forms a students’ library simi- 
lar to the above. The reading room at 
Cornell contains a like collection of 
books, well chosen and complete in all 
its branches, so far as the needs of a 
students’ library demand. The new 
reading room of the Harvard university 
library is similarly equipped. | 

It is such collections as these, readily 
accessible and presenting all the world’s 
best literature on the walls of a moder- 
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ate-sized room and in plain view of the 
visitor, that do much toward educating 
and refining the student’s taste, impart- 
ing a true and lasting culture, and mak- 
ing him more at ease in good society. 
For, as Geikie well says, you get into 
society in the widest sense in a great 
library, with the huge advantage of 
needing no introduction, and not dread- 
ing repulses. Moreover, such a library 
as one of the above-mentioned, aids and 
stimulates to the formation of private 
libraries as well as to the establishment 
and maintenance of public libraries in 
the community where the student may 
chance to settle after his graduation. 
A chance to see daily a well-propor- 
tioned library is given the users of these 
special collections, and familiarity is 
acquired with the names, at least, of 
such books as are indispensable in any 
collection. The university library prop- 
er, with its books stored in a stack, 
affords no such opportunity. 

To pass now to a brief consideration 
of the second, and, so far as concerns 
us here today, more important part of 
my subject, a good college or university 
library cannot but be an incentive and 
encouragement to the establishment of 
public libraries in its neighborhoed. 
Up to a certain point it is true that the 
more libraries we have the more we 
want, and the country or state that is- 
wholly without public libraries is slow 
to feel the need of them. The principle 
is well known. A book dealer is more 
likely to prosper if he opens a shep 
next door to an already established 
house, or in a street of book shops, 
than if he starts out in some unlettered 
thoroughfare. A lawyer will find more 
business in a community in which a 
taste for litigation has been created by 
already established lawyers, than in a 
town wholly without representatives of 
the legal profession. Purveyors of liq- 
uor apparently like to locate in streets 
already lined with dramshops, and play- 
houses stand almost side by side in our 
large cities. 

The Harvard university library has 
served as an encouragement and help to 
the founding and growth of a most ex- 























cellent public library in Cambridge, its 
example being followed in Arlington, 
adjoining, while the surrounding towns 
of Somerville, Medford, Malden, and 
Everett take high rank in the excellence 
of their free libraries. New Haven has, 
according to the latest statistics issued 
by the United States Bureau of educa- 
tion, 16 libraries, public in their nature, 
of which nine are wholly independent 
of the university and its various schools. 
The public library at Ithaca is noted. 
Baltimore is famous for its Enoch Pratt 
Free library and Peabody institute, be- 
sides 36 other collections of books ac- 
cessible to the public, not including its 
university library. The public library 
at the seat of our own state university 
has recently moved into a handsome 
new building and entered on a career 
of increased usefulness under the man- 
agement of its able head, a certain meas- 
ure of codperation between it and the 
university library being aimed at and 
promising good results. The library 
spirit at Bloomington and at Normal 
needs only to be referred to here. The 
Chicago and Evanston free libraries 
show a vigorous, not to say phenome- 
nal, growth and prosperity, with the 
stimulus of their respective university 
libraries before them. Universities, 
with their libraries, are centers radiat- 
ing an influence which makes for cul- 
ture and the love of literature, with a 
consequent demand for books. 

But colleges and universities can do 
still more than they are doing to pro- 
mote the cause of libraries and raise 
the dignity of the librarian’s profession. 
. Besides implanting in its students that 
love of books and appreciation of a 
good library which shall make them 
earnest advocates of library extension 
when they go out into the world, the 
university can include among its pro- 
fessional and technical schools a de- 
partment of library science where, on 
the broad foundations of a liberal edu- 
cation, as furnished by the academic 
course, can be superadded that special 
instruction necessary to the practical 
librarian. Where better than in a uni- 
versity or college can the library school 
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find its home? Here are given those 
courses in language, literature, history, 
and the natural sciences with which the 
librarian cannot be too familiar. This 
broad general culture is of vastly more 
importance than the dry and wearisome 
details and minute technicalities, neces- 
sary though they are, of accessioning, 
cataloging, shelf-listing, charging, with 
its one-card, two-card, single-entry and 
double-entry varieties and all the rest 
of the machinery of our calling, to 
which some of us are at times in danger 
of attaching so much importance as to 
make it an end rather than a means. 
The university or college atmosphere 
and spirit cannot but serve as a correc- 
tive to narrowness and one-sided de- 
velopment on the part of the would-be 
librarian. 

Not only, then, should the college 
and the university send out men and 
women who will spread the public li- 
brary spirit and demand and promote 
the planting of free libraries, but they 
should also send out with them men 
and women who are able to manage 
and build up the public libraries after 
they have been granted. That our own 
state university is about to open a li- 
brary school under the able manage- 
ment of the present head of the Armour 
institute school is matter for congratu- 
lation. Its new and sumptuous library 
building is nearly completed, and will 
offer an excellent home for the new 
department. It would seem to be pecu- 
liarly fitting that a state university, as 
being at the head of the educational 
system of its state, of which the public 
libraries of the commonwealth form no 
unimportant part, should, through its 
own library and its library school, close- 
ly connect itself with the entire public- 
library system of the state, and in all 
ways possible codperate with the state 
library commission in promoting the 
establishment and upbuilding of free li- 
braries. Wherever a little town or vil- 
lage is seeking to start a library, the 
university should be able to furnish the 
commissioners a man or a woman to 
send to that place to lead the move- 
ment and take charge of the infant li- 
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brary from the very start: The univer- 
sity’s power for good in this direction, 
under a board of trustees in sympathy 
with the movement, can scarcely be 
overestimated. 

But now, in closing, I must say a 
word to show how far our colleges and 
universities are at present from appre- 
ciating the opportunity before them. 
Far from giving instruction in library 
science, a large proportion of them do 
not even employ professional librarians, 
even if they have collections of books 
large enough to be called libraries. 
Librarian Little, of Bowdoin college, 


ascertained a few years ago that, of the 


450 higher institutions of learning in this 
country, only 200 have collections of 
books large enough to rank as college 
libraries, and of these 200, only one- 
third have professional] librarians. The 
other two-thirds, as well as all of the 
250 inconsiderable collections of books, 
are left to take care of themselves, or 
receive such spare moments of attention 
as some already overworked professor 
can bestow. Achange for the better in 
these conditions should be, so far as in 
us lies, an object of endeavor. The 
cause of library extension, in the inter- 
est of which we have met here today, 
demands it. 


The association gave a hearty greet- 
ing to the next speaker, Prof. Louis H. 
Galbreath, of the Normal university, 
Normal, who talked of 
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Fellow educators—I am not accus- 
tomed to addressing a body of this kind. 
I suspect that if it were not for the in- 
terest for the child, which I have in the 
child, and what can be done through 
books, neither you nor I would be here; 
and as I stand before you I feel that the 
work of the library in the state is one 
of the grandest educational means of 
any institution now in existence. 

There has been recently in the li- 
brary movement in this country a 
change for the better. You know more 
than I do about that. You can recall 


to yourselves better than I how our 





first libraries were institutions for the 
rich, or those who were well enough off 
to pay for expensive tickets, and a few 
of the richer children only, who had 
plenty of books at their homes, got 
into the libraries. After that movement. 
came the free library, in which the chil- 
dren were permitted to go to the li- 
brary, but to get there they had to get 
at it by examining a lot of catalogs be- 
fore they got into the sanctum sancto- 
rum; and you know what children can 
do with an ordinary library catalog, in 
the choice of so many books for all 
kinds of people on all kinds of subjects,. 
and with all kinds of library appoint- 
ments necessary to make a choice of 
a book and get it. 

From that position you will recall 
that there was a change, in which there 
was a department forchildren and books. 
selected for children placed in that de- 
partment, and that the boys and girls 
were allowed to roam around there, 
tumble around among those books as. 
they pleased—under certain supervi- 
sion; but they had the opportunity of 
selecting and handling a great many 
books for themselves. 

Let me just now, in a general way, 
call your attention to the movement as. 
an educational movement. If we could 
come to see for a short time what sys- 
tematic education has meant, and what. 
it can mean under the library, we will 
go from this meeting with a view that. 
we are educators together in a new or- 
der of things. You can all recall, I 
think, a time when education meant 
nothing but work in school. Our par- 
ents did not talk to us as if there was. 
anything in education but work in the 
schoolroom. Our teachers did not 
talk to us as if there was anything in 
education but what was done within 
the walls of the school. We did not 
know, did not realize that education 
started beforethe child started toschool. 
We are Jearning today that the public 
school, that the kindergarten room, and 
up to the university lecture hall, is but 
the representation of the start and be- 
ginning of a certain phase of educa- 
tion. The library. is today recognized 














as an institution, it seems to me, of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, in a particularly general way as an 
educational institution; and that if we 
can create and develop that thought 
it will make it possible for us to hope 
that we shall come to recognize the li- 
brary as a center of education, as a cen- 
ter of certain educational energies that 
will be supplementary to the work in 
the school, and which will, after the 
school days are over, be the one source 
of education, and that phrase you have 
heard so much about, “the people’s 
university,” will become realized. I 
think it is possible. I believe we ought 
to strive to deepen that conception that 
we have—a school for everybody, all 
ages——and that it is really a university 
in the sense that youcan get knowledge 
of all-kinds, no difference how poor or 
rich or what age; and that leads me to 
call attention to the broadening of edu- 
cation in another aspect. 

I used to think that education ended 
at a certain time, at a certain age in life. 
I did not realize that we could keep on 
learning all the time. I did have a few 
_ common maxims, such as Never too 

old to learn, but it did not come home 
tome. But I am realizing now a new 
thought. We.have great universities 
that are attracting not simply boys and 
girls in their teens and the beginning 
of the second decade of life, but we 
have men 35 and 40, we have women, 
in the normal school. And I under- 
stand from what I hear that men are 
quitting their field of work throughout 
the state and are connecting themselves 
with the universities. We are demon- 
strating the fact that we can go to 
school continually. It is very possible 
for us to conceive how we can have the 
future parent, the child of today, know 
that the library can. in a very real and 
true sense become a people’s university. 

There now comes upon us the neces- 
sity of not simply leaving the child 
among the general classification of 


books in the department where we left 
him a few minutes ago, but there is a 
new field opening —at any rate from the 
teacher’s point of view—and that is the 
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selection of books in all departments 
so that they will be adapted to the 
child’s mind. And so we are searching 
today to find the child’s mind; to find 
his ideas, his interests, his instincts. 
We are looking for the child in a very 
new way, hoping thereby to find the 
child; and then, perhaps, we can go 
into the great libraries of the country 
and the world’s literature and select 
literature that will be adapted to the 
child’s mind. That is a movement 
which we are interested in particularly 
this afternoon-—in the selection of 
books for the grades. There is a sec- 
ond phase of that selection. 

We are wanting books today that, 
set off by themselves, very accessible to 
the child and the teacher, that will 
help the teacher recognize the pur- 
poses and plans of grades of study in 
the school. Teachers today in Peoria 
and Bloomington —and I suppose they 
are in most such schools—are not text- 
book teachers, on the whole, but the 
general educational thought today of 
leading centers is that a teacher must 
be broader than a book. That simply 
means that with every general course 
of work a teacher shall have access toa 
great many books which she is not able 
to buy; that the children must be aided 
by many books they are not able to. 
buy, and which must be furnished by 
the library —books that will help the 
teacher recognize the purpose of the 
curriculum. There is a demand being 
made on the librarian, that you shall go 
home and study the curriculum of your 
town, study the teacher’s thought, the 
thought of the superintendent. Find 
out what the board of education is try- 
ing to do, and select books and put 
them in their department, and make 
them in some way accessible so that 
the teachers can go to the books for 
their own edification and instruction, 
and so that the children can easily get 
to them in order to get that explaining 
and loving power which can only come 
through the use of many books. And 
this points out to us a certain unifica- 
tion of educational effort which I can- 
not pass over. 
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We have thought that the parents 
were not educators. A long time ago 
they all had, or thought they had, so 
many things to do, and so many inter- 
ruptions, and some of them were so un- 
willing, others were found so incapable, 
that they were perfectly willing to turn 
the thing over to specialists or teach- 
ers, and it was turned over. The child 
was turned over, almost body and soul; 
and so the child, most of his wide- 
awake time, was with some one else in- 
stead of the parent. So we have come 
to believe the parent is not a teacher. 
It is a very great error, and some day 
we will come to see. it, that parents 
must become in a certain way that they 
are not now, guides to their children. 
They .must in some way, indeed, be a 
helpful force to the teacher. Under 
this new movement we have this thing 
possible with them. While the grading 
of a school is a good thing, and believ- 
ing that, when we choose work in the 
library that is helpful to the school 
work, then, through the library and 
through the course of books, they can 
be brought into sympathetic codpera- 
tion with both teacher and librarian. 
So I point out the fact; it seems to me 
that through this union of a selection 
of books for the grades, and therefore 
union of school and library, we can call 
in the parent, and there shall be the 
concentration of three educational 
forces—the home, the school, and the 
library. 

With this growth of this idea there 
are certain parallel movements. I was 
interested last year in the library move- 
ment to have a department in the N. 
E. A. I was interested also at Christ- 
mas time to find that the State library 
association was to have a department 
in connection with the State teachers’ 
association. I attended a few days ago 
a meeting of the Northern teachers’ as- 
sociation at Rock Island, in this state, 
where the home and school was the 
topic for three or four days. There is 
a movement for reorganization of the 
courses of study and the rewriting of 
text-books.. Literature is being brought 
down into the grades, geography is be- 
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ing revised, so that inter-education 
which is now going on throughout 
the schools and state makes it possible 
for us to go into the schools in a new 
way. With this reorganization, par- 
ents’ meetings, and this study of the 
child in the great movements for child 
study, and the broadening of these dif- 
ferent studies, makes it possible for the 
librarian to realize this next movement 
which I am now pointing out. 

There at once arises the. question 
upon this line of thought as to what 
kind of books shall be placed before 
the children. In answering that ques- 
tion I want, just a little while, to call 
your attention to this one point: that it 
seems to me the choice of books for 
the grades must be made upon the basis 
of what books are intended to be and 
what they are intended to do. 

I believe that books rather than ini- 
tiating and perfecting education are 
supplemental to certain educational 
forces and influences that have already 
for a long time been working on the 
child. The child in the home has been 
under certain educational influences, 
and when he comes to a book, he finds 
in it something that ought to work with 
or perhaps against that cause which has 
already been working upon him fora 
considerable time. The little child in 
the home, by intercourse with his par-. 
ents, his brothers and sisters, has al- 
ready a great deal of information and 
culture that has come from this social 
intercourse. These forces have been - 
working on him, preparing him for the 
reading of history later on; and when 
he comes into the history book he reads 
it in the light of ideas and interests 
which have been awakened in him in 
his communion with his parents and 
with his companions and in his plays, 
so that when he goes to the book in 
the first grade, or any grade, he goes to 
a book of a historical nature that will 
supplement some way those influences 
which have already been working upon 
him. That indicates one kind of read- 
ing which a child ought to do in the 
schoolroom. For this kind of work 
the library has two or three things to 











do. It has on the one hand to furnish 
books that will direct the thought of 
the teacher along the line of culti- 
vating the child historically from the 
time he enters school; the additional 
necessity of getting books into the 
hands of the teacher that will give him 
material for the story-telling work to 
be done by the teacher or by the parent 
in the education of the child, so that 
we get in the book what is to supple- 
ment the educational forces already be- 
gun. Since he has historical ideas, 
motives, in‘fluences, conduct and char- 
acter already, beginning by this inter- 
course with family and companions in 
play life, he finds the same necessity 
for culture in school. 

In another respect in the home the 
boy has been not simply associated with 
parents and people, but he has been mix- 
ing up a great deal with nature. The lit- 
tle fellow never gets tired of running and 
roving and tumbling about, and conse- 
quently nature has been given an op- 
portunity to flood his soul. Nature has 
been rushing in upon him, opening up 
his thought, awakening his senses, cul- 
tivating his motions, giving him aspira- 
tions, and awakening imageries. The 
little child has been, in his imagination, 
to the stars, deep in the woods, all 
around the world; and influences com- 
ing upon him in this way must be, when 
we get to books, learning what is found 
in books. 

There is another field: The boy has 
been pulling wagons, making wagons; 
he has been using hammers and saws; 
he has been seeing his older brothers 
make cider, and has been following the 
corn planter. The little girl, perhaps, 

has been in the kitchen and gotten ac- 
quainted with the utensils in the kitch- 
en. The boy may have gotten acquaint- 


ed with the instruments in shops, the. 


implements on the farm, the machinery 
about the home and in the factories. 
These things, which men have created 
to carry on commerce, afford his mind 
another inexhaustible source of educa- 
tion. 

That suggests to me another field for 
library culture. It occurs to me that 
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we want books throughout all the grades. 
that will pertain to man in his indus- 
trial and economic relations. We want 
books that will help the teacher, and 
when the child gets old enough, help the 
pupil to extend his knowledge, extend 
his experience, supplement the educa- 
tion which has been going on along this. 
third line; and that calls for a certain 
line of culture in industrial education;. 
books in the library that will help in. 
the commercial geography; that will 
help the educator see how he, by work- 
ing with nature, shaping nature, and 
making tools, has come eventually to. 
harness up nature and has gotten to- 
gether a certain educational force. Na-- 
ture is under his control. 

That makes it imperative, necessary, 
that the library will be called upon to 
give us certain books to help teacher 
and pupil along that line. Then there 
is a great field which I think libraries. 
cultivate very generally that I do not 
need to dwell upon, but which, because 
I think they have emphasized, I have 
tried to emphasize these others. That 
is the literature. Literature is a tran- 
script of all life; it is not simply the 
intercourse of man and man; it is not 
any thought of economics particularly, 
but in a certain sense literature is a por- 
traiture of life. Literature is an em- 
bodiment of the soul; the spirit of all 
life; all the sufferings of humanity; all 
the longings and yearnings. All the 
great virtues have been pictured in lit- 
erature. 

He has had culture at home, with par- 
ents and with nature; a culture which 
has given him an experience that ought 
to be supplemented in his reading. 
That we shall all grant very quickly. 
Then we shall begin in the kindergar- 
ten with stories; we shall introduce lit- 
erature to the youngest child, and for 
that work we need the aid of the libra- 
rian in the choice of books suitable to 
the different ages. Formerly the child 
had the whole library opened up to 
him; but as we view the thought now, 
as we see that the child must be taken 
into first consideration, and what he 
has been doing must determine what a 
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child has been thinking, must deter- 
imine what we shall have him think in 
books, what he has felt shall guide us 
in our selection of matter to be read. 
‘We find it necessary to suit the age to 
‘the book and the book totheage. We 
find it necessary, therefore, to select 
books that will suit the work of the cur- 
riculum, since it is suited to the age of 
the child. 

But besides this general adaptation 
of the book to the age of the child, 
‘there is the other problem of suiting 
the book to the various needs of the 
child. A boy in his home life, in this 
home education, now and then mani- 
fests great knowledge of mechanics. 
He has a mechanical turn of mind. 
The parent knows it, but the librarian 
has no way of finding it out. If the 
parent will let the teacher know it arid 
then they go to the librarian, we can 
have indicated to us a certain need of 
the library. Then the librarian can pro- 
cure and place on the shelves in the li- 
brary, accessible to this boy, books that 
will be suitable to that mechanical turn 
of mind. 

He may be a boy at the age of 14 
interested in electricity. At 10, for in- 
‘Stance, he may be interested in ques- 
tions of physics. He may care very 
little for literature. He may not care 
for historical reading, but there is an 
initerest in the child for anything per- 
taining to physics. So we shall expect 
to find on the shelves of this library 
books that will be suited to the individ- 
ual child. In this gradation and selec- 
tion we have, therefore, this necessity 
for codperative study of parents, 
teachers, and librarians. The parents, 
it seems to me, must come in to aid and 
help us determine what boys and girls 
wish to read and ought to read along 
at the different ages. The parent 
knows what the boy is doing at home; 
what he is thinking; what kind of plays 
interest him. So in the determination 
of books for children of different ages, 
the teacher and librarian must treat the 
parent as indispensable. 

We must have in the new education 
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brarian coéperating, and in conference 
determining what this child or that 
child would be interested in reading. 

Books, of course, are very plentiful; 
books selected are also numervus. 
You know better than I, the many lists 
of books which have all been made to 
be helpful along certain lines. We par- 
ticularly need to begin a certain de- 
tailed kind of work in testing and try- 
ing books to see whether or not they 
do correspond to the needs of the child 
as we have come to know him and are 
trying to know him, and are suitable to 
the needs of the teachers as they are 
trying to carry out the curriculum. A 
normal school has felt this necessity 
of testing books. They have, there- 
fore, gotten together as many of the 
different kinds of books bearing upon 
their lines as possible. The teacher of 
history has a large library in his room, 
of books suitable for work in his line 
adapted to the course, and in his classes 
in history he portions those books to 
be read by the normal students, by the 
teachers, perhaps, in the training de- 
partment working with children These 
students read the books, pass judgment 
upon them as to their rhetorical and 
pedagogical merits. They make a very 
thorough and exhaustive analysis of 
the book. Everyone has passed his 
judgment and put it on paper. That 
paper is placed aside. That book is 
given to a second person, who places 
his judgment of it upon paper, and the . 
two come together and perhaps a third. 
From one year to another, in-that way 
there isa very exhaustive analysis made, 
and the teacher is therefore able to in- 
struct the young teacher what kind of 
books should be used in the teaching ot 
history. ; 

Another form of testing-is practicable 
which I have seen carried on also. A 
teacher takes a new book and brings it 
into the class, uses the book for a little 
time simply for the sake of testing it 
along with other kinds of work, and re- 
ports this to the librarian. 

A third form of testing which libra- 
rians sometimes have made is the work 


the parent and the teacher and the li- done by parents. Some people in the 

















neighborhood are so much interested in 
the work of children, schools, and libra- 
ries, and having plenty of time can 
take one of these books home, read the 
book to their children, study the in- 
fluence of the book, the effect of the 
book while being read to the children, 
under the direct stimulus of the book. 

Another form of work is that done by 
the child’s study movement; also done 
by some superintendents and librarians, 
in which questions are sent out to large 
numbers of children, in that way get- 
ting at their valuatior of books. You 
know perhaps how this matter of valu- 
ation can be carried on in a way that 
will bring the teacher, parent, and li- 
brarian together. 

I think for the purpose which we 
have in mind now in the selection of 
books for children, having the child in 
mind as we should have, we must have 
the parents’ knowledge of the child and 
the teacher’s knowledge of the child in 
mind. It seems very desirable that the 
librarian should not attempt to do all 
of this work, but in some way we shall 
institute a movement that will bring 
teacher and parent together, who know 
the child best, and together they can 
work intelligently on the problem; and 
this will also aid the teacher in realiz- 
ing the courses of study. 

The finding of books must, I suspect, 
be left largely to the librarian. The li- 
brarian can perhaps take the general 
work of organization best into her own 
hands, and in some way she ought early 
to get the teacher working with her. 
The teacher ought to read the book as 

- well as the librarian, in order to find out 
if it is adapted to this age child or not, 
to this grade or not, and the teacher 
can read the book and verify the judg- 
ment of the librarian as to whether 
it is up to standard or not; the teacher 
can take the book into the school and 
read portions of it to the children, per- 
haps loan it out, and then give back 
and have them tell what is thought 
of it. Some such work, it seems to 
me, ought to be done along with the 
other, to determine what the child 
should have along with the school work. 
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There is one other suggestion of a 
more general nature which I shall, in 
closing, make; and that pertains to an 
organization for work which ought to 
be done, which will bring together cer- 
tain people of different interests in this 
educational movement. It seems to me 
that we ought to have together in a 
general committee, organized perhaps 
throughout the state, a committee that 
would be made up of special experts 
along the line of science reading, along 
the line of geography reading, history 
reading, bearing particularly in mindthe 
question of books which the children 
themselves can use on the one hand, 


.and on the other, books which will be 


helpful to the teachers in this line of 
work in trying to present the subject to 
the children. This conference should 
be made up, I suspect, of people who 
are pit at the special subjects and 
who are studying the problem of edu- 
cation from the standpoint of reorgani- 
zation. Isuspect they could doa great 
deal on such a committee as this, work- 
ing in connection with general educa- 
tional people, expert teachers of the 
different grades, and the students of 
psychology and pedagogy and of child 
study, and the librarians. 

Now it seems to me if we could get 
a committee appointed that could take 
this problem up and pursue it in a sys- 
tematic way, we would bring a new 
order of things into the work of school 
life. The one thing I have in mind in 
all this talk is the thought that we need 
coéperation of the parent, teacher, and 
librarian. We must bear in mind that 
the public school teacher of today must 
be convinced of the value of a library, 
and she must be educated by you li- 
brarians as to how to use a library, 
taught how to get into the library and 
use it herself, and feel the necessity 
of leading the child there; and find 
how, in connection with her regular 
school work, she can suggest to the 
child, interest the child, take him into 
the library and direct his work in this 
way, that, and the other, and make that 
part of her regular work in the school- 
room. The librarian must be the leader, 
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but the teacher must be a very close, 
warm, and enthusiastic second to the 
librarian. 


After Prof. Galbreath’s address, bus- 
idess matters came up for discussion. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

Treasurer’s report was read. 

Mr Hopkins then presented the fol- 
lowing motion: 

I move that a committee of five be 
appointed by the chair to solicit gifts or 
subscriptions to a fund for the use of 
the association in the prosecution of its 
general work; that this committee be 
instructed to begin’ its work immedi- 
ately at the close of this afternoon’s 
session, and continue it, with the advice 
and assistance of the treasurer, until 
each and every member of the associa- 
tion has been approached on the sub- 
ject; that a complete report shall then 
be made to the treasurer by the com- 
mittee, and to the association by the 
treasurer. 

Motion seconded. 

Motion was discussed by Miss Ahern, 
Mr Bicknell, Mrs Dixson, and Mr Hop- 
kins; was put and carried, and the fol- 


lowing committee was appointed: A. 


H. Hopkins, James Shaw, J. S. Currey, 
Mrs J. H. Resor, and Evva L. Moore. 


Pres. Thompson then announced that 
the program was clear for new business. 


Miss Ahern: Mr. President—Every 
librarian who has been in the work for 
any considerable length of time, and 
every librarian who has had any exper- 
ience in a reference library, have at 
some time in their career been per- 
plexed and annoyed, if not angered, by 
the momentous subject of public docu- 
ments, and especially of United States 
government publications. 

From a daily experience of seven 
years, I will venture the assertion that 
there is more valuable information of 
different kinds contained in the vol- 
umes issued by the authority of the 
United States than is found in four- 
fifths of all the books printed in Am- 
erica. 

But, there are more various ways of 





concealing this information in the 
asinine policy of its issuance than can 
be found in all the devious paths said to 
be pursued by the Father of Lies. For 
years there has been a hop, skip, and 
jump method pursued in the issue, in 
the compilation, in the binding, and 
in the distribution of these documents. 
No one could tell what had been pub- 
lished or what might be expected to 
follow any publication in hand. 

For nearly 10 years the A. L. A. has 
had a public-documents committee, who 
by every means in their power have 
tried to impress on the authorities at 
Washington the utter folly of paying 
thousands of dollars to experts to fur- 
nish this valuable information in sci- 
ence, in art, in manufacture, in agri- 
culture, on every topic contributing to 
the knowledge of man; of paying thou- 
sands of dollars more for publishing it 
in a conglomerated mass, beginning 
nowhere and ending in the same place. 
Impression was slowly but surely made, 
and every session of congress since 1890 
has had before it a public-documents 
bill providing for improvement in the 
plans of printing and distribution of the 
valuable contributions .to knowledge 
which are continually being made at the 
expense of the people. Progress more 
or less satisfactory was made, and li- 
brarians and others interested were re- 
joiced when action, in the main satis- 
factory to a majority at that time, was 
taken two years ago.looking to theestab- | 
lishment of a public-documents depart- 
ment, and providing means for a super- 
intendent of public documents, who, 
with a corps of assistants, should for- 
mulate plans for collecting, indexing, 
and distributing these books. 

F. A. Crandall, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was appointed superintendent. We 
asked each other, Who is Mr Crandall? 
No one seemed to know, but remem- 
bering that another man from Buffalo 
had been weighed in the public balance 
and had not been found altogether want- 
ing, librarians waited, and were not 
disappointed. Mr Crandall at once 
showed his fitness for the place by en- 
tering into communication with those 




















_ interested in the question, and ex- 
' amining it thoroughly for himself. He 
surrounded himself with a corps of as- 
sistants, each one a specialist, and to- 
day, at the end of only two years, more 
order and plan and system is manifest in 
the public-documents department than 
has been connected with these volumes 
in all the years since they first began to 
be printed. And now what? An elec- 
tion has decided that certain principles 
of economy must prevail for four years 
in carrying on the affairs of government. 
This is interpreted by some to mean that 
Mr Crandall should be removed from 
his position because no one knows how 
he voted for president, and regardless 
of the unfinished plans which thus far 
have brought eminent satisfaction to 
those whom they touch. Fellow li- 
brarians, shall this be so without at least 
a protest from us? I hope not. If 
there was time I should be glad to go 
into details of the excellence of Mr 
Crandall’s work; but it is well known, 
and I therefore desire to offer the fol- 
lowing resolutions and move their 
adoption: 

‘Wuereas, The public documents is- 
sued by the United States government 
are recognized as among the most valu- 
able contributions in the world of 
knowledge today; and 

WueEREAS, They are prepared at an 
expense of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of the people’s money, which is 
freely given if rightly used; and 

WHEREAS, We recognize that this last 
can only be done where there is: intel- 
ligent comprehension of the value of 
the work to be done which can come 
only from experience; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois library 
‘association hears of the contemplated 
removal of A. F. Crandall, superin- 
tendent of public documents, with great 
disfavor and earnestly protests, individ- 
ually and as a body, against such ac- 
tion; and be it further | 

Resolved, That a copy of these res- 
olutions be forwarded, duly signed, to 
the public printer of the United States, 
to the United States senators from IIli- 
nois, and to the representatives of IIli- 
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nois in the house of representatives. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That F. A. Crandall has 
the hearty commendaton of the libra- 
rians of Illinois in the valuable work 
which he has so far accomplished, and 
that his bill- for the further improve- 
ment of public-documents service meets 
the unqualified approval of this associa- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded by Mr 
Willcox, and carried unanimously. 

A resolution offered by Mr Bicknell 
regarding the Dingley tariff on books 
was, after discussion, withdrawn. 

The secretary read a letter from the 
Massachusetts library club asking that 
the Illinois association subscribe for 
their fiction list, and moved that the 
request be granted. 

Miss Lindsay advocated continuation 
of lists and explained use made of 
them. Miss Moore and Miss Milner 
also spoke of the value of the lists. 
Mr Hopkins, Mrs Dixson, and others 
suggested that subscriptions should be 
sent from individual libraries, not from 
the association. Upon being put, the 
motion was lost. 

The following resolution was pre- 
sented by Mr Hopkins: 

WHEREAS, The increased efficiency 
and extension of the public library is 
in the interest of the highest and most 
practical educational advancement, and 
the continuous development of all our 
social, political, and material interests; 
and 

Wuereas, A large portion of the 
state of Illinois is without any provision 
for affording the people at large the 
—_ advantages of the public library; 
an 

WHEREAS, The state has never co- 
operated in the promotion of the pub- 
lic library nor given any material aid, 
support, or encouragement in its exten- 
sion and development; and 

Whereas, The bill for the appoint- 
ment of a state library commission, 
which was introduced in both houses 
of the legislature last March, is now 
apparently not to become a law; there- 
fore, 
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Be it resolved, First, that it is sense 
of the Illinois State library association, 
now assembled in a regular meeting in 
the city of Peoria, that failure to secure 
a state library commission is a great 
and serious loss to the educational in- 
terests of the state; that one of the 
greatest forces for the intellectual, so- 
cial, and moral growth of the people 
seems to have been unjustly discrimi- 
nated against, and its efficiency, in the 
immediate future, seriously impaired; 
and that the library interests of our 
state, as compared with many other 
states, and notably Wisconsin, received 
a serious check. 

Second, That while we deplore in- 
difference on the part of the general 
assembly to one of the most effective 
agencies for the education of all ranks, 
classes, and conditions of the people, 
we have confidence in and hope for the 
future, and call upon the public press, 
teachers, schools, colleges, women’s 
clubs, literary societies, librarians and 
directors of libraries— not members of 
this association —and all other citizens 
of the state who are interested in pro- 
moting the education and general in- 
tellectual advancement of humanity, to 
join us in a campaign of enlightenment 
as to the object, scope, practicability, 
and efficiency of the public library, and 
the necessity of state codperation and 
aid .in making library privileges avail- 
able everywhere and to everybody 
throughout the state. 

Third, That the thanks of this asso- 
ciation be and hereby are extended to 
the members of the general assembly, 
who have labored and are continuing 
their efforts for the promotion of the 
library interests of the state, by their 
endeavors to secure the enactment of a 
bill for a state library commission. 

During the discussion of the resolu- 
tion President Thompson gave the his- 
tory of the bill. Anamendment to the 
resolution was offered by Mr Willcox, 
of Peoria, but was not accepted, and the 
original resolution was carried. 

Mr Hopkins presented the following 
resolution: 

Be it resolved, That the chair shall 
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appoint a committee of three to act 
with the bureau of information to de- 
vise, print, and send out to the libraries 
of Illinois a blank tabular form for sta- 
tistics of said libraries, said form to be 
filled by the proper officer of the library 
and then mailed to the secretary of the 
Illinois library association, who shall 
compile the information thus obtained 
and report it to the association. 

Motion was seconded, discussed, and 
carried. 

Meeting then adjourned until the 
evening session. 


Evening session was called to order 
at 8 o’clock. The president said: 

It may seem a little strange to some 
of the people that we seem to be work- 
ing backwards in our program. We 
have the first thing an address of wel- 
come at our last meeting. However, 
this was arranged purposely, because 
this last meeting was to be really the 
popular meeting. Our welcome this 
morning as librarians and workers in 
our state library association was most 
cordial and hearty by the librarian of 
the Peoria public library, and now we 
are to be welcomed by the official head 
of the board of the Peoria public library 
and board of trustees, Mr Grier. 


Address of Welcome 


R. C. Grier 
(President of Peoria library board) 


The directors of the Peoria public li- 
brary, in extending greetings of wel- 
come to the Associated librarians of 
Illinois, do so most heartily, not asa for- 
mality merely. We wish to express ap- 
preciation of the privilege, the honor, 
and to make it personal, applying to 
our guests. . 

We place -a high estimate, recognize 
the worth, and esteem the character of 
your profession, its great influence as 
an educational factor, the resulting good 
to all classes and conditions. 

A library, as defined, means. a build- 
ing, or a collection of books; a libra- 
rian, one having in charge the care and 
distribution of books. These are pri- 
mary definitions. When we come to 
individualize the personal feature, there 

















is in presence a student, an educated 
person, a lover of books. We think of 
research, application, and we clothe 
with the general term culture in its 
highest meaning, both as to mind and 
manner. 

With this spirit we welcome you, con- 
fident you are entitled to just and true 
Mas, pO 

he public library is an institution of 
modern times. It has been compar- 
atively lately recognized by the state as 
a duty to provide for their establish- 
ment and maintenance. The privilege 
is given to communities to found and 
secure the necessary means for support, 
and the rapid increase in the number of 
public libraries proves the privilege is 
in favor. 

It is not necessary in this hearing to 
mention the advantages accruing to the 
individual, the home, the state, by ad- 
dition to educational facilities. The 
public library is a supplement to the 
public schools; the latter, the strength 
of the republic. The librarian may be 
likened to the teacher and post-gradu- 
ate professor. He has the knowledge 
gained by a liberal education, and for 
an aid to practical application, library 
schools and colleges have been founded 
and diplomas granted. 

Illinois has been a pioneer in legisla- 

tion favorable to whe libraries. Our 
statutes are most advanced and liberal 
—considered so, I understand, by your 
profession not limited by state bounda- 
ries. Excuse me for the mere mention 
of the conceded fact that the credit is 
due to Peoria for the letter and spirit 
of this advanced library legislation of 
Illinois. There is, therefore, appropri- 
ateness in honoring our city by this an- 
nual gathering of Illinois librarians. 
_ We trust your session will prove to 
have been profitable to-you, resulting in 
intelligent future activity; this visit in 
Peoria one of pleasant recollections; 
the retrospective view agreeable in 
every way. 

President Thompson responded to 
the welcome as follows: 

Our gathering here tonight is under 
very auspicious circumstances. As the 
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representatives of various educational 
interests in different parts of our great 
state, we have been attracted to this 
place by a common interest. No mat- 
ter what may be our personal views, 
politically, or our affiliations socially 
or religiously, we each believe in the 
intellectual uplift of humanity, and that 
the public library is amongst the great- 
est of the educational forces of the pres- 
ent time. 

The establishment of a free public 
library in any community is a source of 
never-ending power, providing it is 
properly conducted. The power of the 
public library is cumulative, and I do 
not know of any place that affords a 
better illustration of this cumulative 
power than the city of Peoria. The 43 
years which have elapsed since the 
planting of the public library in this 
city, show results that aré the best evi- 
dence of cumulative library develop- 
ment to be found anywhere in this 
western country. All honor to the 
illustrious 140, who by their public- 
spirited liberality made possible the 
magnificent attainments of the Peoria 
public library of today! Their sowing 
has yielded a bounteous harvest; and 
this splendid treasure-house of knowl- 
edge is a grand memorial to their un- 
selfish loyalty and public-spirited de- 
votion to the community in which they 
lived. 

Peoria has set the pace for other 
cities, has furnished an example—rare 
but practical; has shown an apprecia- 
tion of the power of the public library, 
and amanifest belief inits future growth, 
development, and increasing usefulness. 
This spirit of appreciation and effort 
for the promotion of the public library 
does not prevail everywhere; and there 
are not lacking those within our own 
state who have little or no appreciation 
or interest in the mission of the public 
library. A campaign of education is 
needed to awaken general interest in 
this great educational power, this “ uni- 
versity of the people,” and to explain 
how it is an indispensable auxiliary to 
the work of our free public school sys- 
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tem, as well as the most available sup- 
plement to the work of the school. 

The state of Illinois does not occupy 
the advance position in the great library 
movement of the present time that it 
should. Ourstate government has never 
taken any decided interest in, or given 
any direct support to, the promotion of 
the library interestsofthe state. During 
the 25 years that have passed since the 
enaetment of our state library law, as far 
as I have been able to learn, not one 
dollar has ever been appropriated from 
the state treasury to aid in the develop- 
ment of the free public library. It was 
hoped that the present legislature would 
end the period of this apparent apathy 
and indifference on the part of the state 
government, by passing a bill for the 
creation of a state library commission. 
It was proposed to have acommission of 
five persons, who should serve without 
salary. To meet the incidental ex- 
penses of such a commission, the bill 
provided that there should be an ap- 
propriation of $1Co0o per annum, which 
amount was to be the maximum ex- 
pense. This $1000 appropriation I fear 
has killed the measure—the commit- 
tee on appropriation, up to this time, 
having refused to make a favorable re- 
port. A prominent member of the legis- 
lature said to me recently: “I am begin- 
ning to doubt whether there is a ‘God 
in Israel’ when it comes to legislation 
that the people really want.” Just think 
of it! The great state of Illinois has re- 
fused to appropriate $1oco for the li- 
brary interests of the entire state; but 
this same committee did not hesitate to 
appropriate $1000 as the maximum 
amount to be expended for a portrait of 
an ex-governor, to hang on the walls of 
the executive mansion. 

For more than 55 years the state 
of New York has appropriated over 
$50,000 per annum, for the. promotion 
and development of the public libraries 
of the state. 

Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
other states, each have made —and con- 
tinue to make—appropriations to aid in 
developing, extending, and sustaining 
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the work of the free public library. Our 
sister state Wisconsin has just passed 
an amendment to the library laws, in- 
creasing the appropriation for the use 
of the state Jibrary commission, from 
$500 to $4000 per annum, and has au- 
thorized the state library commission 
to employ a secretary and advisory li- 
brarian to devote all their time to the 
state work; thus placing Wisconsin far 
in advance—certainly of any western 
state, and I am inclined to think, of any 
state in the Union—as to an effective, 
aggressive, working organization in the 
interests of the public library through- 
out the entire state. 

Not only has there never been a dol- 
lar of state aid to the library work of 
Illinois, but the state is entirely with- 
out any provision for collecting statis- 
tics, or in any other way coGperating or 
assisting in the development or promo- 
tion of the interests of the free public 
library. Nobody knows how many free 
public libraries there are within the 
state. From the very best and most 
reliable information that I could obtain, 
I have only found 57 libraries of this 
class. There may be more, but as said 
before, there is no authentic record— 
in fact no state record of any kind, éx- 
cept that which has been compiled by 
private enterprise. From the same 
source of information I learn that in 
addition to the 57 free public libraries 
there are about 100 other libraries of 
various kinds, making in all about 157 
libraries in the state of Illinois. These 
libraries are located in 55 counties, thus 
Jeaving, according to this record, 47 
counties within the state without any 
library. Suppose there are 200 libraries, 
and still the showing will be small as 
compared with some other states. The 
state of Massachusetts -has 256 free 
public libraries, and the last report of 
the state library commission showed 
only 24 towns without a free public 
library. 

Think you not that it is high time for 
every community in this state that 
knows and appreciates the worth of the 
free public library, to speak out boldly 
and declare the necessity of the state 




















being directly interested in this great 
work? to impress upon their represen- 
tatives in the general assembly the 
importance of state codperation? The 
schools and the libraries are a unit as 
to the necessity of ‘legislation along 
this line. The woman’s clubs in vari- 
ous towns have declared in no uncertain 
manner in favor of the enactment of 
such measures. It is high time for the 
people to enter their protest against the 
continuation of state indifference to the 
promotion and extension of the free 
public library. 

In behalf of and for the great num- 
ber of people located on farms and in 
the little towns and hamlets in the rural 
districts throughout the state who are 
without any library privileges, the Illi- 
nois State library association enters its 
most earnest appeal to the state authori- 
ties; and calls upon the public press, 
librarians, boards of. library directors, 
teachers, schools, colleges, woman’s 
clubs, and all other citizens interested 
in the general education of the masses, 
to enter upon a campaign of aggressive 
work in the interest of the extension of 
the free public library, so that its privi- 
leges shall be enjoyed everywhere and 
by everybody, without regard to class, 
age, or sex. Why should not this good 
work begin here and now, in Peoria? 
The following utterances of Dr Draper, 
of the state university, at the dedica- 
tion of this building, are worthy of 
repetition at this time and on this 
occasion: 

Libraries are the laboratory of the 
educational process. .It is the instru- 
ment of every intellectual citizen, every 
son and daughter who aspires to be- 
come intellectual. It must be made the 
instrument to stimulate the higher life. 
The library must exert an influence 
upon state. The state can afford to 
make money contributions to every 
township of the state to encourage pub- 
lic libraries. 

The following words of Bishop Spaul- 
ding, on the same occasion, emphasize a 
great truth in connection with the work 
of the library, which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized in our endeavor to 
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interest others in the work of library 
extension: 

We must turn our thoughts to things 
that haveapermanent value: toreligion, 
morality, and intelligence. This library 
will afford an opportunity to all to 
make themselves acquainted with the 
few minds of all ages and lands most 
worthy of being known, and of learning 
what has been said which is of the most 
value. He who lives in books lives in 
all ages and times, and sympathizes 
with all men. 

A community like this, where there 
is manifested such-a large measure of 
library enterprise, appreciation, and en- 
thusiasm, is an inspiration. Peoria en- 
joys the proud distinction of having 
originated the present library law for 
the organization of free public libraries 
in cities, and to your most highly es- 
teemed librarian is accredited the honor 
of having drafted the same. The erec- 
tion of this new library building is an 
inspiration to the library interests of 
the entire state. It is a most practical 
demonstration how a small beginning 
in starting a library may become great 
and influential; how the little and seem- 
ingly insignificant may become mighty; 
and how the weak may become strong 
and stalwart. The completion of this 
noble enterprise has made possible the 
concentration of the various educa- 
tional interests of the city, and this 
concentration cannot fail in promoting 
a larger spirit of codperation. The 
erection of another great educational 
institution through the munificent liber- 
ality of one of your citizens is addi- 
tional evidence of the public-spirited 
enterprise of this city in the interest of 
intellectual development, and is another 
reason why Peoria should be a great 
center of influence in the interests of 
library extension throughout the entire 
state 

In behalf of the Illinois State library 
association I congratulate you, Mr Grier, 
president of the Peoria public library, 
on the honor of being at the head of 
the directorship of such a magnificent 
library and such an efficient library 
organization, in a city where library 
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enterprise flourishes. Great possibili-. 


ties lie within the reach of your library, 
and I have no doubt but that the records 
of the future attainments of this library 
will show that these opportunities were 
not allowed to pass by unimproved. I 
congratulate you, Mr Willcox — al- 
though not old in years, yet a veritable 
Nestor amongst the librarians of this 
state — on the consummation of your 
long-cherished ambitions for a suitable 
home for the idol of your heart, the 
Peoria public library, and the gathering 
around it in one great center the other 
educational forces of this city. I con- 
gratulate the city of Peoria on the ac- 
quisition of this elegant home for its 
accumulated treasures of literature, sci- 
ence, and art, with abundant room for 
years of subsequent growth, thus mak- 
ing this library building for years’ to 
come the great educational center from 
which will radiate the light and power 
that will contribute to your continued 
growth and prosperity, and the perpetu- 
ation of the highest, noblest, and best 
interests of the entire city. : 

Pres. Thompson then introduckd the 
next speaker, who spoke on 
Woman’s Clubs and Their Relation to the 

Public Library Movement 
Mrs Clara P. Bourland 

The woman’s club is perhaps the most 
important and enthusiastic: product of 
the passion for organization which char- 
acterizes the close of the present cen- 
tury. Prior to 1868 such an organiza- 
tion did not exist. Women had been 
associated with men in the church, in 
the suffrage and the anti-slavery move- 
ments, but their rédle was a passive one. 
They had practically no voice in the 
management or control of these organ- 
izations. 

In March, 1868, a little less than 
thirty years ago, twelve women of New 
York city, including Mrs J. C. Croly, 
the founder, united in an association 
for the promotion of agreeable and use- 
ful relations among women of literary, 
artistic, and scientific tastes, and for the 
discussion and dissemination of princi- 
ples and facts, which promise to exert 
a salutary influence on women and on 
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society. They called themselves So- 
rosis, a botanical term derived from a 
Greek word meaning a heap or collec- 
tion. . It was a very insignificant cir- 
cumstance that called this first. club 
into being. Ata Dickens’ dinner given 
by the Press club of New York, the 
women members Were denied an equal 
participation with the men in the cere- 
monies; hence Sorosis. 

How far has that little candle thrown 
its beams! For, as though all the 
women in the world were waiting for 
the signal, a mighty host sprang up, 
resolute, loving, persistent, working 
through efficient organization, for its 
own enlightenment and the consequent 
upbuilding of humanity. Today the 
number of women’s clubs in the United 
States is between three and four thou- 
sand, and the number of women actively 
engaged in club work is more than a 
hundred thousand. 

The majority of these clubs are united 
in a general federation, which convenes 
biennially for comparison of methods 
of work and mutual helpfulness. 

Permit me to call your attention to 
the unique character of the tie that 
holds this vast army of women in a - 
bond of common fellowship. The club 
differs from those societies which are 
devoted to a single purpose; which de- 
mand subscription to an idea, a dogma, . 
a belief, a single basis or principle, and 
do not admit of fellowship on any other 
terms. These certainly have their uses; 
they are the necessary and often pow- 
erful expression of an advancing public 
opinion. But it remained for the nine- 
teenth century to develop a moral, so- 
cial, and intellectual force, irrespective 
of creed. or dogma, made up of every 
shade of opinion and belief, of every 
degree of social position and scholastic 
attainment, directed to the conscien- 
tious pursuit of high ideals of citizen- 
ship and womanhood. This force has 
not been organized in a spirit of revolt, 
but has really been an awakening-—as 
if women had slept and dreamed that 
life is beauty, to wake and find that life 
is also duty and courage, energy and 
achievement. 
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Women’s clubs have been called the 
“cradles of reform.” They are also 
said to supplement the lack of a colle- 
giate education. They certainly offer 
to women who have left school life be- 
hind them the means of higher and 
better culture than they could obtain 
by their own solitary efforts at home. 
More appropriately, perhaps, the club 
has been called the school of middle- 
aged women _ It is so ina very broad 
sense. It begins by gratifying her de- 
sire for fellowship, her thirst for knowl- 
edge, by training her in business, in 
parliamentary methods, and gradually 
develops in her the power of express- 
ing her own ideas, of concentrating her 
faculties and focusing them upon the 
object to be attained, the purpose to be 
accomplished. 

A second distinguishing feature of 
the woman’s club is that nothing which 
affects humanity is indifferent to it. 
Hence we have as perhaps the most 
popular form of club life, the depart- 
ment club, embracing literature, art, 
education, home, social economics, 
music, finance, philosophy, science, 
philanthropy, reform. By way of illus- 
tration, let us consider for a moment 
what has been accomplished by the 
foremost of department clubs, the Chi- 
cago Woman’s club, during the 21 years 
of its existence. 

Besides study classes under compe- 
tent leaders, it has active committees 
“to secure reform in the management 
of county charitable institutions, to se- 
cure the appointment of women phy- 
sicians in all public institutions where 
women and children are cared for;”’ a 
committee on laws affecting women 
and children; a committee in charge of 
jail schools, on municipal order; to 
visit county institutions, to distribute 
reading matter at county institutions; 
a committee on school children’s aid, 
upon the kindergarten, the school 
board, school visitation, higher educa- 
tion, school curriculum, public school, 
art association; a committee on asso- 
ciate relief; a committee to visit the 
jail and police stations, besides the 
work of the protective agency for chil- 
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dren, which is simply unremitting and 
far reaching in its good results. This 
agency is said to have reformed the 
police courts of Chicago, the presence 
of decent women in the court room 
compelling decency on the part of the 
habitués. 

Naturally the needs of each commu- 
nity are peculiar to itself. To most 
club women, even in small towns and 
villages, leisure becomes almost an un- 
known quantity, as new opportunities 
for self-improvement or public useful- 
ness develop. 

The third anomaly in the conduct of 
this great organization of workers is 
that there are no. salaried officers, 
though the work of carrying on the 
club is often excessive, involving wide 
correspondence, travel, and in some 
cases the building, care, and conduct 
of a club house, including supplies, 
rentals, etc. The initiation fees and 
yearly dues of members, with perhaps 
some small personal assessments, are 
sufficient for current expenses. 

From a sociological point of view, it 
is interesting to observe the wisdom 
which directs this vast and thoroughly 
organized force into purely social and 
esthetic channels, leaving to those al- 


‘ready in the field the conduct of busi- 


ness, politics, and the accumulation of 
wealth. Pledged to no leader, to no 
movement, the woman’s clubs recog- 
nize the fact thata great work is before 
them in the investigation of moral and 
social questions; in the cultivation of 
pure influences—not the influence of 
class or party, but a wide, liberalizing, 
educational influence that makes for 
order, cleanliness, and goodness; for 
equal opportunities; in short, for the 
recognition and development of the di- 
vine in man. 

To this work they must bring an en- 
lightened vision. They must possess 
the ability to act that comes from an 
intelligent reason. The aspect of the 
world towards every human problem 
has greatly changed for the better dur- 
ing the last half century. It is changing 
and advancing every day. 

To know, that she may be fitted for 
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wide service, is the aim of every loyal 
club woman. Here the relation of the 
woman’s club to the public library be- 
comes apparent. Perhaps it is not as- 
suming too much to say that the rela- 
tion is one of mutual advantage. The 
study classes, which are an important 
feature of all woman’s clubs, make a 
wide course of reading imperative. The 
club goes beyond the high school in its 
curriculum of study. Theaverage club 
student brings a mature intellect and 
quickened habits of observation. and 
thought to her self-imposed task. 
Great earnestness and.a sense of re- 
sponsibility often go far to compensate 
for lack of early mental training. 
Hence the club woman looks to the 
public library for her books of refer- 
ence—up to date—for standard author- 
ities upon history, economics, sgciol- 
ogy, and all the live questions of the 
day, as well as standard works of fic- 
tion, poetry, etc. This demand for 
books of permanent value and acknowl- 
edged literary excellence must surely 
be of inestimable service to the public 
library, opposing itself, as it does, to 
the excessive call for books evanescent 
in character, absolutely worthless as 
literary productions, not to say deteri- 
orating in tone and influence. 

It makes inevitable a department of 
research in the public library; inevita- 
bly, also, the circle of thoughtful read- 
ers is widened in the community, and 
the library itself tends to approximate 
the college library of our university 
towns. 

It is needless to say that the libra- 
rian responds promptly and with un- 
failing courtesy to the constant appli- 
cation for new books by the woman’s 
club student. He is the ally, or per- 
haps she is the ally, of the women who 
respect the old, while they are recep- 
tive to new, ideas upon all questions 
worthy of intelligent discussion. Books 
not in the catalog are promptly or- 
dered; if the edition is out of print, 
second-hand bookstores are persistent- 
ly ransacked for the coveted volume. 
In every possible way the public library 
shows itself to be the firm friend of the 
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woman's club, and heartily codperates 
with it in the struggle for an advancing 
higher civilization. 

If you will pardon me this bit of per- 
sonal history, I should like to tell you 
that on the issue of the yearly calendar 
of the Peoria Woman’s club, with top- 
ics arranged for the ensuing year, our 
efficient and courteous librarian pro- 
cures with the least possible delay all 
books of reference and authority bear- 
ing upon the given subjects not already 
in the possession of the library, sparing 
the classes the disadvantage and irrita- 
tion which wait upon tardily kept prom- 
ises. In some of our smaller towns 
where no public library exists, the 
woman’s club has taken the initiative 
and formed at least a nucleus for a li- 
brary. Last year at Henry soov. were 
purchased by the Woman’s club and 
placed in the high-school building until 
suitable quarters can be provided else- 
where. At Cairo the Woman’s club 
and the Public library association are 
united in one organization, occupying 
their own building, a fine modern li- 
brary, which contains an audience room 
for the use of the club. At Geneva the 
Woman’s club is working for a library 
through its village improvement de- 
partment. At Princeton the Woman’s 
club is uniting with the Citizens’ public. 
library association for the erection of a 
building that shall meet the require- 
ments of both organizations. 

A club formed last year in a small 
town on the Pacific coast inaugurated 
its public library ina novel way. Every 
federation club in the country was 
asked to contribute a volume. This 
act of faith was amply justified, as over 
1ocov. had been contributed at the last 
hearing. 

Instances might be multiplied, were 
it necessary, to demonstrate the useful 
and healthy relation which exists be- 
tween the public library and the wom- 
an’s club. 

So long as woman’s clubs remain true 
to their ideals, so long will the public 
library remain their invaluable ally in 
the struggle against ignorance and 
apathy. ; 
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These two centers of influence are 
the consistent supporters of public edu- 
cation, the unfailing dependence of the 
unlearned. The community which rec- 
ognizes their orderly and harmonious 
sway dwells in the dawn of the great 
light of universal intelligence which 
shall finally pervade the earth. 

The greatest of modern writers says 
at the close of his Faust: Das ewigwei- 
bliche zieht uns hinan, which Bayard 
Taylor interprets--The woman-soul 
leadeth us upward and on. 


This was followed by 
The Library Trustee 


J. Seymour Currey 


In that charming scene between Por- 
tia and Nerissa in the Merchant of 
Venice, Portia says: 

If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces. It is a good divine 
that follows his own instructions. I 
can easier teach twenty what were good 
to be done than be one of the twenty 
to follow mine own teaching. 

Were I therefore to speak to you of 
what from my own experience had 
been properly done, I would not find it 
so easy as to say what would be good 
to do; and, to follow Shakespeare a lit- 
tle further, I can more easily teach 
twenty others their duties as library di- 
rectors than be one of the twenty to 
follow mine own teaching. 

Mere preaching will not accomplish 
as much as leadership in action, and 
yet but few of us can be heroes and win 
renown in the performance of great 
actions. The opportunity for signal 
and picturesque deeds seldom comes, 
and it usually finds us unprepared in 
some way when it does. Says Teufels- 
drockh in Sartor Resartus: Had a di- 
vine messenger from the clouds, or 
miraculous handwriting on the wall, 
convincingly proclaimed to me, This 
thou shalt do, with what passionate 
readiness, as I often thought, would I 
have done it, had it been leaping into 
the infernal fire. But the lesson of 
common life is that simple prosaic du- 


ties well and honestly performed, make 
up the sum of what we may hope to at- 
tain to. 

In no field of usefulness can be found 
better opportunities for effective and 
faithful work of a public-spirited char- 
acter than that in looking after the in- 
terests and directing the policy of a 
publiclibrary. Theman who is a mem- 
ber of a board of directors should pos- 
sess certain qualifications—such as will 
place him somewhat on a footing with 
the people whom he will have princi- 
pally to meet and act with; should have 
such tastes and habit of mind as will 


_enable him to enter into the plans and 


share the enthusiasm and spirit of the 
library work and of those engaged in it. 

It was said by some philosopher that 
aman should use great care in select- 
ing his ancestors. This implies that a 
large responsibility rests on them; and 
so we place the responsibility for li- 
brary directors, and the kind of men 
they are, on the appointing power—i. e., 
the mayor of the city in which they are 
appointed. I suspect that there are 
many boards of directors in this state 
that are encumbered with some rather 
“wild and woolly” material; and library 
work will be seriously retarded and suf- 
fer from arrested development, when 
its directors know next to nothing of 
the scope of the work in hand and are 
ignorant of the first principles of con- 
ducting a library. The appointing 
power is responsible to a large extent 
for the many misfits found on library 
boards. What right has a mayor, for 
instance, to make use of the appoint- 
ments to the library board to favor 
political friends, or to satisfy the im- 
portunities of nobodies who seek the 
place. for the respectability and distinc- 
tion it gives? No mayor has any busi- 
ness to thus endanger the prosperity of 
a work as important as that of the 
churches and schools. 

On this matter of appointments of 
directors hinges in a large degree the 
future welfare of the library movement. 
Mayors must be reminded that these 
appointments are among the most im- 
portant functions of their office; that 
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only broad-minded men of liberal edu- 
cation, or at least of large business ex- 
perience, should be placed in charge of 
the. building up of a great city library. 

It is not easy to enumerate the vir- 
tues and accomplishments of what a li- 
brary director should be. Wecan more 
easily say, perhaps, what he should not 
be. He should not be aman who is ut- 
terly and absolutely indifferent to books 
and literary culture. He should not be 
a man whose mental appetite is entirely 
satisfied with newspaper reading; for 
with due respect to the newspapers, they 
are not to be accepted as in any sense 
a satisfactory substitute for the con- 
tents of books. And above all, no man 
should be placed ona library board who 
has a hobby, who is a narrow partisan 
on some subject, no matter what, or 
who would propose shutting out impor- 
tant departments of knowledge because 
not agreeable to his own pet schemes of 
propogandism. An ignorant or an in- 
different man is bad enough, but a nar- 
row and intolerant man for a library di- 
rectory is nothing short of a calamity. 

The history of a case in point is al- 
ways interesting if there are features 
that can be regarded as typical. The 
public library of Evanston has not been 
as much in the public eye as the greater 
collections of our large cities. Its his- 
tory is worthy of attention, however, as 
exhibiting a course of steady progress 
from small beginnings, and in due time 
reaching its present position of useful- 
ness and prominence. While not yet 
having quite reached 20,000v. in num- 
ber, it will soon pass that figure. In 
1870 the beginning was made with some 
goov., under the name of the Evanston 
Library association, the result of vol- 
untary contributions. Two years later 
the people of Evanston (then a village) 
voted to organize a public library under 
the law recently passed. The associa- 
tion then passed over its collection to 
the new organization. Among its first 


board of directors appears the name of 
L. H. Boutell, who is still one of our 
board, and-well known as the author of 
the recently published Life of Roger 
Sherman. 
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For some years the library struggled 
along with an insufficient income, the 
board often having to make contribu- 
tions out of their own pockets to pre- 
vent a deficit. Gradually the income 
from taxation increased so that there 
was accumulated a surplus that was. 
kept at a sufficiently large figure to pre- 
vent any fear of sudden stranding. 

For 12 years N. C. Gridley was presi- 
dent of the library board, and during 
these years the library strengthened its. 
resources and gathered its accumula- 
tions on symmetrical lines. The time 
and thought, united to excellent busi- 
ness judgment, given during this period 
places the public library of Evanston 
under lasting obligations to Mr Gridley. 

Two years ago John W. Thompson 
was elected in his place, and the good 
fortune which had previously attended 
our institution was conspicuously shown 
in this fortunate choice. Mr Thomp- 
son had already been a director for 
many years, had had experience in pub- 
lic affairs as a member of the city 
council, and as acting mayor of the city 
for a time. Joined with a thorough 
knowledge of practical affairs there 
was an enthusiasm that you yourselves 
will bear witnessto. As often happens 
when a change takes place in the ad- 
ministration of any public institution, 
even though from oneexcellent execu- 
tive to another equally excellent, the 
library entered on another phase of its. 
development, which has compelled the 
admiration of its friends and well-wish- 
ers. Since Mr Thompson’s incumben- 
cy new channels of usefulness have 
been opened to the work of the library, 
its hours have been lengthened, and its. 
work extended in a variety of ways. 
The expenses have been increased, it is. 
true, but thanks to the good financier- 
ing of previous years and an increasing 
income, this has been made possible. 

Today we are supplying our public 
schools with books to be read by pupils. 
in connection with the studies they are 
pursuing, much to the gratification of 
principals and teachers; we are furnish- 
ing literary societies and boys’ clubs 
with volumes for course reading; we 




















have thrown it open to the students who 
were not privileged while the library 
was yet small, having their own well- 
equipped library, and have greatly en- 
larged the scope of our reference de- 
partment. We have lately reclassified 
the entire library with the valuable as- 
sistance of Dr Wire, and in conse- 
quence the searchers for special infor- 
mation are greatly helped, and the task 
of library assistants has been lessened. 

There are uses to which library di- 
rectors may be put which would in- 
crease their importance in the cause of 
library extension, to use the very appro- 
priate expression of Mr Thompson. 
They may become a steering commit- 
tee in bringing in borrowers. Usually 
borrowers are people whom it is not 
best to encourage, but in library circles 
they are looked upon with favor. 

Then the wide-awake director can 
often secure donations of books to the 
library which form welcome additions 
to the regular purchases, whichare often 
necessarily scanty. These donations 
sometimes include books that are not 
found in the ordinary channels of the 
book trade, and it behooves the watch- 
ful guardian of the library’s interests 
to stimulate the liberal tendencies of 
his fellow citizens in behalf of the li- 
brary. Some valuable additions are 
thus secured. It was my good fortune 
some years ago to find that a neighbor 
was possessed of some valuable volumes 
of the New York Tribune, covering the 
period of the war from 1861 to 1865. 
There were eight volumes, and he said 
I might have them for the library if I 
cared enough for them to take them 
away. This condition was promptly 
accepted and now we have them safely 
on our shelves. 

Some of our directors are enthusias- 
tic collectors themselves and keep a 
watchful eye on the offerings of second- 
hand book dealers through their cata- 
logs. They thus become keen scented 
for desirable accessions to the library, 
as for instance, recently the purchase 
of an original Johnson’s dictionary in 
two volumes folio, for $5. 

I must speak of the director who is 
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of the over-zealous variety. Such aman 
often unites a praiseworthy zeal to a 
lamentable lack of knowledge, and is a 
great trial to his associates and to the 
unfortunate staff of library assistants. 
If he has a modicum of common sense 
he will soon moderate his enthusiasm 
and learn wisdom. There is an extreme 
of non-interference and total indiffer- 
ence on the one hand, and on the other 
there is the extreme of interference in 
details much better left with the regular 
librarian. 

The present boards of directors of 
city public libraries are composed of 
nine members, whose essential duties. 
are defined by statutes. 

Mr Fletcher, in his little book about 
public libraries, says: Legislation of 
the permissive type, conferring on 
towns and cities the right to tax them- 
selves for the support of libraries, and 
regulating library management, is un- 
doubtedly the best yet obtainable in 
most states. This is the case in this 
state; but while grateful for so much, 
we hope to take a step beyond. Some 
seven years ago, as you are aware, the 
legislature of Massachusetts passed a 
law creating a commission of five to 
foster the growth of libraries through- 
out the state. While you are familiar 
with what I am about to quote, I think 
it worth repeating: 

The first annual report, says Mr 
Fletcher, contained a history of all 
the city and town libraries in the state, 
giving also illustrations of the library 
buildings. Towns having no libraries. 
were cited in their alphabetical places 
alongside the others, with the simple 
statement, This town has no public 
library. The unenviable prominence 
thus given places not provided with 
libraries had the effect of hastening the 
work of establishing them, and at the 
end of 1892 only 53 out of 352 towns in 
the state were without a free library. 

In conclusion, to quote from Carlyle, 
In books lies the soul of the whole 


past time; the articulate, audible voice . 


of the past, when the body and mate- 
rial substance of it has altogether 
vanished like a dream. ... All that 
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mankind has done, thought, gained or 
been; it is lying as in magic preserva- 
tion in the pages of books. They are 
the chosen possession of men. 


The Ideal Library 
Caspar Wistar Hiatt, D. D. 


Mr President —I have been thanking © 


a kind Providence all this evening that 
I was born in the century and in the 
country of the free public library; the 
land and the age which has witnessed 
the development, the progression, the 
recognition of this great enterprise in 
whose interests you convene. In the 
year 1800 there were 49 libraries in the 
United States, with 80,000 books cata- 
loged—one book for every 50 persons in 
the country; and | understand that now 
there are recognized 50c0 libraries, 
cataloging some 20,000,000 of bogks— 
one for every three inhabitants. I am 
glad that I live in the age and in the 
land of the public library. 

Take that magnificent cathedral of 
books that has been erected at a cost 
of $6,500,000, eight years in building, 
standing as the depository of our vast 
Congressional library. Descend from 
that magnificent spectacle to the travel- 
ing libraries, with 100v. each, that go 
like a fleeing artillery, storming the 
citadels of ignorance, entering into 
every little hamlet, secluded though it 
be in the mountain tops of the Adiron- 
dacks or in the shadow of the great 
northern pines, and between these two 
extremes sprinkle all the libraries of 
the 5000 of every class that are between 
the sea coasts of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific. There is nothing like it else- 
where on the globe. The great library 
privilege of America swings open its 
doors and bids welcome to all people 
of every class, saying, Come, take and 
choose of all my books, and so beguile 
thy sorrow. 

We should be very thankful that we 
live in such an age as this, and at such 
a time, and for this auxiliary in our very 
state of the great American library as- 
sociation that has thrilled our genera- 
tion with its magnificent motto, The 
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best reading for the largest number, at 
the smallest cost. 

Now, in discussing the subject of the 
ideal library under these circumstances, 
there is, of course, a limitation. I do 
not know whether to drop into eulogy 
tonight or into definition. The. friends 
who have come in hither for the discus- 
sion of the interests of the library 
movement of Illinois will forgive me if 
I say that a pardonable pride possesses 
every citizen in Peoria over what we 
consider to be our actual, and what we 
are liable to confuse with the ideal, li- 
brary. We are willing to make the sad 
confession that in the hardest times we 
have ever known in the United States, 
the citizens of Peoria have erected the 
finest library building we have ever 
seen; and we believe you will consider 
us as truly modest when we say, as did 
one of our citizens when some one re- 
marked to him, “I verily believe that 
is the finest diamond in town,” he re- 

lied saying, ‘That was the intention.” 
believe it was our intention to make 
our idea of a library what might be 
termed the ideal library. 

Getting away from the press of things 
which are present, I suppose it is neces- 
sary to drift on to a kind of definition 
of what lies in my mind, at least, re- 
garding the ideal depository of books. 
I remember now that I am on danger- 
ous ground, trying as a layman to give 
a definition for those who are expert 
critics on the subject. Recalling the 
experience of a pupil of Huxley, who 
described the lobster as a red fish which 
travels backward, and to whom the kind 
teacher replied, Your definition is cor- 
rect saving in three particulars—a lob- 
ster is not a fish, it is not red, and it 
does not travel backward, yet I think 
I may make bold this assertion, that 
whatever may be true of a lobster, this 
is true of a library: it is read, and it 
never travels backward. 

The definition of an ideal library is 
not from the lips of any man. It is 
given by the age and the field in which 
it is operating. It must be given by the 
circumstances that attend its work. 
There is no laying down of a correct 
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standard, and saying this or that is an 
ideal library. The idealization of li- 
brary work lies in its effectualness, in 
doing that for which it was intended. 
It is said the defeat of the brilliant army 
of Braddock was caused by clinging too 
closely to military theory. And if a 
library is an educational enterprise, and 
not some magnificent monument of plu- 
tocracy that is expected to live an ideal 
existence, it approaches ideality as it 
adapts itself to the field in which it is 
placed, and does the work to which it 
is assigned. 

Now there are two things in the 
times in which we live that point the 
ideality of libraries. The first of these 
things I may characterize as a tide, 
and the other as a taste. The wonder- 
fully high tide of modern publications 
on the one hand, and the exceedingly 
low and superficial literary taste on the 
other, point, it seems to me, to the mis- 
sion to which, if the library is true, it 
will win the right to the title of ideal- 
ity. Take this matter of the high tide 
ot publication. Some one has said that 
before very long there will be more Ger- 
man authors on the shelves in Germany 
than there are actual citizens. Add to 
that fact that. there are already millions 
of volumes of every sort of book in our 
possession, 2nd that every week a thou- 
sand new books are issued from the 
press—all sorts and conditions of 
books; books that are repositories of 
intellectual riches, and books that are 
catch-alls into which is dumped every 
sort of literary trash; books that are 
souls, as Beecher said, looking out 
of the window, and books that are 
ghastly corpses in garnished tombs; 
books that are saints, and books that 
are scalawags; books that are friends 
and inspire you, and books that are 
muddy-footed tramps, leaving the im- 
print of boots on the threshold of the 
mind—a thousand books a week en- 
tering into the possession and demand- 
ing recognition of the people! 


Hark, hark! The dogs do bark, 
The books are coming to town; 

Some in rags and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns. 
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The ideal library of this day is a 
clearing house, the temple where truth 
enters with a whip of cords and drives. 
out every transgressor that is there with 
impiety in his heart or deed. That is. 
the first token of the ideal library in 
our day. It stands as the middleman 
between us poor lay folks and the great 
disgorging printing press. 

The second is the exceedingly low 
literary taste that is all abroad and 
makes this coming to the tide of liter- 
ature amore fearful thing than it would 
otherwise be. The habitués of the 
great libraries are a mere fragment of 
society. If you go into the Boston or 
Newbury library, I am sure you will be: 
impressed with the thought that here 
is a group of people that have pressed. 
their way through great surging crowds. 
of thoughtless persons that they may 
reach their dear book resort. The mul- 
titude does not care for the pearls of 
truth, the beauty that lies hidden in the 
great book stock of our libraries. I do. 
not refer to the one-tenth called the. 
submerged tenth, but to the nine-tenths. 
that are above ground. The people 
read. What dothey read? If you will 
examine the delivery list of this or any 
other library, you will find it is not the 
heavy book that floats around the com- 
munity. If you want to find the bad- 
looking shelf, you must go to the shelf 
marked Fiction. The first question in 
the élite, belles-lettres. polite society, 
literary coterie of our country is about 
the last novel; not the best, but the last 
novel. The daily prayer that is made 
to the literary gods, W. D. Howells, 
Marion Crawford, Hall Caine, Rudyard 
Kipling and the rest, is, Give us this. 
day our daily bread; and it is a wise 

rayer, for the manna of polite society 
asts about twenty-four hours. It used 
to be said you must never read a book 
until it was a year old, and now we 
never read one after it reaches that age. 
Who ever meets a Robert Elsmere or 
Trilby now? 

There is another thing. Not only 
this low and exceedingly uneducated 
taste for the lighter, cheaper variety of 
literature, but I am told that 60 to 80 
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per cent of the requests are for works 
of this class. Not only this, but there 
is a vast amount of superficiality in the 
taste of our people. The Germans 
amuse themselves commenting upon 
our superficiality. They call us ency- 
-clopedists. We shrug our shoulders 
.a little under this epithet, but we can- 


not dodge the criticism. The encyclo- 


pedia is an Americanism, and it is as- 
‘tonishing howoften, when we trace back 
the large speeches and the large theo- 
ries of men—it is astonishing how often 
we find ourselves landed in the last 
analysis of a magazine article. The 
fact is that the Britannica, like the 
‘works of Carlyle and Tennyson, had 
their most extensive sale this side of 
the sea. This Americanism is very 
widespread. That man spoke wiser 
than he knew when he said to the agent 
for Appleton’s cyclopedia, I tell you, 
sir, I don’t want it. t eantdate ride it 
if I had it. He had confused the en- 
cyclopedia with the velocipede. The 
encyclopedia is not a safety for any- 
one to ride and still maintain the repu- 
tation of being an original researcher. 
We are taking our knowledge second 
hand and relying on the cheap deposi- 
tories of all facts, these short processes 
of information that are thrust upon us 
by every passing book agent. 

A gentleman said to mea while ago, 
I am writing a history of the world. 

I replied, My dear friend, I congratu- 
late you upon your magnificent project; 
but is it not a stupendous undertaking? 

Yes, said he, but there’s big money 
in it. I am going to begin at the be- 
ginning and trace mankind in all his 
developments. 

I said to him, My dear friend, what 
are your sources of information? 

With a sweep of his hand he pointed 
to a shelf upon which stood six ency- 
clopedias. I then thought of Prescott, 
with his one inflamed eye, poring over 
8000 folio pages of yellowed and ob- 
literated manuscript written in a for- 
eign tongue, reading only five minutes 
at a-time and then in shaded light, and 
after gathering his data and classitying 
them and reflecting upon them for 
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years before he touched a pen to paper, 
and thén began with that brilliant writ- 
ing of his, to leave a blaze of glory in 
the track of his pen, culminating ina 
literary triumph which outshone the 
proudest achievement of his own Cor- 
tez, conqueror of Mexico. 

The tact is that we are superficial, 
and that the average man through the 
country, drifting along in business, is 
willing to take the newspaper as his li- 
brary par excellence. 

The library has a great mission, and 
it is to show to the people of America 
that there is beauty in a curved line. 
The American type of beauty is a short 
line, the shortest possible distance be- 
tween two given points: An air line 
from poverty to wealth; an air line 
from crudeness to culture; an air line 
from social pandemonium to millen- 
nium; an air line from ignorance to 
learning; an air line from Boston to 
Chicago; an air line from society at 
large to the society of brains. All 
aboard! 

The library stands as the magnificent 
shield and defender, the guide of mighty 
propulsive energy to this people; and I 
think no American can take a grander 
privilege out of this democracy than to 
help sustain as well as establish this 
which has taken upon itself in the ideal 
library, the crusade against these two 
great national perils—the peril of the 
incoming tide of literature and the 
peril of low taste. I think that. the 
modern library, of which this is an ex- 
ample here tonight, is well suited to 
accomplish this vast undertaking of 
protecting our national literature. 

The library of today and the future—I 
should say that as to its construction, it 
is a convenient, an attractive, and an ac- 
cessible place. As to its uses, it is well 
furnished, it -is well organized, well 
cataloged; all the treasures of knowl- 
edge at its finger tips. As to its policy, 
it is broad and liberal, not stinting itself 
in the expenditure of public funds 
wheresoever it can increase and help on 
true scholarship and the love for it, 
whether of the church or of the state; 
with doors swinging in from the pulpit, 
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from the public school, and from the 
journalist’s office; every educational en- 
terprise auxiliary to the great public 
library enterprise itself. As to its man- 
agement, the ideal library divorced from 
politics; the demagog with his filthy 
hand never touching the interests of 
this great educator; the librarian, effi- 
cient, capable, himself a lover of books, 
never to be crossed in his noble pur- 
poses of education by the low and mer- 
cenary instincts of the market place. 
For its influences, the ideal library a 
university of positive magnetism, lead- 
ing upward and forward all the better 
instincts of humanity, the goal of the 
children in the public school, the voice 


of all the great sentiments of the past | 


of every age, the avant-courier of the bet- 
ter times that are coming, when reason 
shall throne itself upon the world as the 
joint ruler with that eternal virtue, love. 


President Thompson: The time has 
come for the last words and the closing 
of a day that has been rich in variety, 
memories, and practical no doubt in its 
results. 

I presume it is known to all of the li- 
brary people—but it may not be known 
to all here—that the State university at 
Champaign will soon be the location of 
the Illinois State library school; in 
other words, that the library school at 
Armour institute, when it closes the cur- 
rent year, will fold its tent and steal 
away to Champaign and open up in that 
magnificent library building which is to 
be dedicated early the coming month. 
The state of Illinois is to be congratu- 
lated on the acquisition, with the other 
branches of its university work, of the 
State library school under the efficient 
and magnificent management of the di- 
rector of the Armour institute library 
class, Miss Sharp. 

J. S. Currey presented a resolution of 
thanks to the Peoria Library association 
for the use of the rooms, and to Libra- 
rian Willcox and the people of Peoria 
for their entertainment, and the same 
was adopted. 


President Thompson continued: In 
closing I wish to emphasize what has 





been said in that resolution, and what 
has been expressed personally to me 
and to others today during our busy 
sojourn here, of the enjoyment and the 
pleasure that it has given us to be with 
the Peoria library in this spring meet- 
ing of the Illinois library association; 
and with that we say good night and 
good-by. 


Registry of Attendance 


The following persons were registered 
at the Illinois State library associa- 
tion. It isa matter of regret that all 
in attendance at library meetings do 
not, as a rule, find the registry. 

Dr G. E. Wire, Evanston. 

Ellen Gale, Rock Island. 

Mrs J. H. Resor, Canton. 

Mae Stockbarger, Canton. 

Jane Fairman, Chicago. 

Margaret A. Hardinge, university of 
Chicago library... 

Clara K. Woolf, Wenona. 

Maude W. Decker, Wenona. 

Sarah C. McIntosh, Joliet, 

Gay D. Day, Upper Alton. 

May T. Hillan, Northwestern uni- 
versity medical school, Chicago. 

Eleanor Thompson, Jacksonville. 

Mrs Laura A. Kline, Henry. 

Ida N. Hanes, Urbana. 

- John W. Welch, Rock Island. 

Mrs B. F. Fyffe, Henry. 

E. S. Willcox, Peoria. 

Henry Raab, Belleville. 

Helen E. Rose, Springfield. 

Alice M. Corneau, Springfield. 

Percy F. Bicknell, university of Illi- 
nois, Champaign. 

Ida Webster, Lincoln. 

James Straw, Aurora. 

J. Seymour Currey, Evanston. 

Mrs C. F. Kimball, Bloomington. 

Emma F. Washburn, Bloomington. 

Elma R. Edmunds, Normal. 

Almon Burtch, A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Eleanor Roper, Armour institute, 
Chicago. 

Cornelia Marvin, Armour institute, 
Chicago. . 

Katharine L. Sharp, Armour insti- 
tute, Chicago. 
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Anderson H. Hopkins, the John Cre- 
rar library, Chicago. 

Mary B. Lindsay, Evanston. 

John W. Thompson, Evanston. 

Thos. M. McIlvaine, Peoria. 

E. L. Baldwin, Lewiston. 

Jessie S. Van Vliet, Armour institute, 
Chicago. 

Ruby M. Packard, Bloomington. 

Zella Allen Dixson, university of 
Chicago. 

Irene Stewart, Peoria. 

Loura Bailey Flint, Peoria. 

Helen Ballard, Peoria. 

Emilie Brendel, Peoria. 

Anna S. Archer, Peoria. 

E. V. Houghton, Peoria. 

C: R. Vandervort, Peoria. 

Elizabeth T. Ellis, Peoria. 

H. L. Grant, Peoria. 

Louis H. Galbreath, Normal. 

Evva L. Moore, Bloomington. , 

C. M. Booth, Peoria. 

John M. Youngman, Peoria. 

Margaret Mann,. Armour institute, 
Chicago. 

Harold H. Willcox, Peoria. 

Mary Eileen Ahern, Library Bureau, 
Chicago. : 


‘The stimulating legislation of 1896, 
in lowa, by which the principle of state 
aid to public libraries was adopted and 
a liberal appropriation made to in- 
augurate the traveling library system, 
received a severe check by the recent le- 
gal obstructions which were interposed 
—notably by the opponents of these 
measures at Des Moines, where a case 
was carried to the supreme court in- 
volving the right of control by city 
councils instead of the library trustees, 
as provided by the friends of the libra- 
ries. Until a decision is rendered all 
public library movements will be practi- 
cally at a standstill. 


Those who have not received a copy 
of the proceedings of the A. L. A. 
meeting of 1896 may receive the same, 
as well as the report of the trustees 
meeting, by sending to the Recorder for 
them. This office has still a few copies 
which those in this part of the country 
who desire them, may receive on ap- 
plication. 


Public Libraries 





Newspapers 


In this country the opportunity for 
starting a newspaper is so great that 
rivalry is tremendous. The rivalry re- 
duces the price. The cost of news- 
gathering and editing increases every 
month. Every item in the production 
of a newspaper, except the paper it is 


printed on, has gone up considerably 


within the past few years. There is 
probably not a newspaper printed in 
the United States (probably not even 
the patent outsides) that does not cost 
more to produce than it is sold for. 
The result is that the paper depends 
wholly for support upon its advertising. 
And the advertising that it can attract 
depends upon the circulation it can 
show to the advertiser. The sole effort 
of the paper, then, is to gain circula- 
tion.. No matter what sort of circula- 
tion—only the most experienced ad- 
vertisers stop to consider that—and the 
newspaper then is tempted to address 
itself to the tastes ofthe majority. And 
what is the taste of the majority? Why, 
look at the newspapers that have the 
largest circulation. For it is not the 
newspaper that is most careful about 
its news, most anxious to sift what 
comes to it, and to reject the bogus, 
that pleases most people. It is the reck- 
less and smart newspaper that pleases 
most. If a newspaper by any sen- 
sational and even disreputable means 
can get a large circulation, it gets plenty 
of advertising and it coins money. Does 
anyone dispute this? 
What are you going to do about it? 
Well, we are going to reform the world— 
gradually. We are going to hope that 
people will become moral enough, clean 
enough, intelligent enough, or refined 
enough to prefer a real newspaper, and 
a decent paper to the fake paper and 
the unclean.—Current Literature. 


Wanted—A young woman, an A. B., 
who has had experience during three 
years in large library using Dewey sys- 
tem, wishes position as librarian or as- 
sistant. References. Address M., care 
Pusiic LIBRARIES. 























Notes by the Way 


Books should not be allowed to lean 
obliquely on the shelves, as this breaks 
the binding. If they are too big to 
stand upright, they should be placed 
flat. Whenever books are stacked one 
above another they should be placed 
back to front alternately. The back 
of a book is nearly always a little thicker 
than the front, and if several are piled 
the same way the top of the pile will 
not be level and the books will be apt 
to fall down.—Denver Handbook. 


In opening a new book, hold the book 
with its back on a smooth table; let the 
front board down, then the other, hold- 
ing the leaves in one hand while you 
open a few leaves at the back, then a 
few at the front, alternately opening 
back and front, gently pressing open 
the sections till you reach the center 
of the volume. Do this two or three 
times and you will obtain the best re- 
sults. Open the volume carelessly, and 
you will likely break the back and cause 
a start in the leaves. Never force the 
back; if it does not yield to gentle open- 
ing, the back is too tightly or strongly 
lined.— Wilham Matthews. 


Any of the standard classifications 
can easily be adapted toa small library. 
Choose one in common use, that you 
may take advantage of the work that 
has already been done by others, in ar- 
ranging your library. Don’t try to de- 
vise a system of your own in this or any 
other important part of library work, 
unless you are an expertof years. Rest 
assured that the ground has been gone 
over carefully many times, to put into 
the systems all the good points which 
you have in mind.— Marie Miller. 


Some form of a book truck is one of 
the most indispensable equipments of 
a modern library, and much true econ- 
omy will result from an ample supply 
even if the first cost seems large. Made 
to meet a limited demand and not in 
quantities, the usual price is not un- 
reasonable, and represents more actual 
cost and less profit than more widely 

used goods.—H. /. Carr. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. 14. What principles should apply 
in selecting a librarian and staff? 

A, The A. L. A. has expressed itself 
as follows: Efficiency in library admin- 
istration can best be obtained through 
the application of the cardinal princi- 
ples of an enlightened civil service; 
viz, the absolute exclusion of all polit- 
ical and personal influence, appoint- 
ment for definitely ascertained fitness, 
promotion for merit, and retention dur- 
ing good behavior. 

Q. 15. In starting a library which can 
buy 3000v., is it a good policy to buy 
all at once? 

A. That depends largely on local cir- 
cumstances. If there is a strong de- 
mand from numerous classes of patrons, 
it is possible that all may be in demand. 
But it is a wise policy to buy for the 
opening in the proportion of one-half 
or two-thirds of the allotted number, 
waiting to buy the others guided by 
the demands ‘of the public. This is 
particularly true where the book fund 
for a few years will not be large. Never 
let your book fund become entirely ex- 
hausted. 

Q. 16. How far should fiction be clas- 
sified in a small library? 

A, The rule in most successful libra- 
ries is not to subdivide fiction at all. 
Give the class letter F to all works of 
English fiction, and alphabet under the 
author’s name. Juvenile fiction may be 
indicated by a special mark, j prefixed 
to author number is a common sign. 

Q. 17. Why should a library have 
charged me more than the market price 
for one of its books which I lost? 

A.. The value of a book to a library 
does not depend entirely upon its origi- 
nal: price, but also upon the time re- 
quired to replace it and the cost of the 
work of getting it on the shelf, which 
is in some cases greater than the mar- 
ket price of the book. 

Q. 78. What is the average discount 
allowed in buying books for a library? 

A. In buying a large number of 
American books it is usual to give on 
an average about one-third discount. 
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News from the Library Field 
East 
The late Lewis Crozer of Upland, Pa., 
bequeathed $250,000 for the public li- 
brary in Chester, Pa. 


The Salem ( Mass.) public library has 
issued Vol. 3 of the Bulletin of the li- 
brary, covering the period from May, 
1895, to April, 1897. It is a valuable 
list for those selecting books for start- 
ing libraries. 

Sarah C. Nelson, who has been en- 
gaged for the past two years in catalog- 
ing the Branford (Ct.) public library, 
having completed the work will begin 
work in the cataloging force of the 
New York public library. 


The annual report of the Worcester 
( Mass.) public library gives 108,489Vv.; 
circulation, 192,559v. During the 40 
weeks of the school year 1714v. be- 
longing to the library were in use on 
the average, daily, under the supervis- 
ion of teachers. 


The Boston public library is laying 

lans for a $100,000 addition to its 

uilding. The rooms assigned to the 
working force of the library are inade- 
quate for the purpose, and the distances 
between the different departments make 
rapid delivery difficult. It is hoped to 
remedy these defects by the changes 
proposed. 

Central Atlantic 


Towanda, Pa., has received a gift of 
$10,000 for a new public library building. 


Contracts for $10,000 worth of changes 
in the Buffalo public library have been 
let. 


The annual report of the Friends’ free 
library, of Germantown, Pa., gives no. 
of books 19,298; circulation, 11,542v. 


The public library of Penn Yan, N. 
Y., shows an increase of 421 in its cir- 
culation for three months as compared 
with last year. It contains 185ov. 


The annual report of the Osterhout 
library, Wilkes Barre, Pa ,shows number 
of books, 24,112; circulation, 79,664v.; 
number of books loaned to schools, 7091. 


Libraries 





Adelaide R. Hasse, who has been li- 
brarian of the Public documents de- 
partment in Washington, has resigned 
her position and will go into the New 
York public library. 


Bernard R. Green, superintendent of 
the Congressional library building, has, 
under date of April 22, filed with the 
senate his report upon the construction 
of the library. The report shows the 
building to have been erected at a gross 
cost of $6,090,153.28, and a net cost, 
after being placed under the commis- 
sion in charge, amounting to $6,032,- 
124.54. 


A very successful exhibit of drawings 
from which are made the illustrations 
of the Century and St. Nicholas maga- 
zines is being held in the free library 
rooms of Passaic, N. J. The Century 
Co. loans these drawings to exhibitions 
in all parts of the country. They are 
shown in Passaic free library through 
the efforts of Miss Lambert, librarian, 
and will be on exhibition for two 
months. 


An invitation signed by several hun- 
dred clergymen, professional and busi- 
ness men of Buffalo was given Librarian 
J. N. Larned, on May 12, to set a time 
convenient for himself in which a ban- 
quet might be tendered him as an ex- 
pression of the great esteem with which 
he is regarded after his 20 years of serv- 
ice. Mr Larned declined the honor, 
saying that the expression of such an 
appreciation meant quite as much to 
him as the more elaborate affair. The 
Buffalo pg speak in highest terms of 
praise of Mr Larned as a man, as a cit- 
izen, as a librarian, and as a scholar. 


The New York city school board re- 
ceives $40,000 annually from the state 
for library purposes. Sinte 1894 this 
sum has been spent for books of ref- 
erence and supplementary readers. But 
the board proposes now to place circu- 
lating libraries in every public school 
in the city. 

There will be picture books for the 
children, fairy tales, Wonderland ad- 
ventures, histories, poems, and a thor- 











oughly well selected collection of stories 
for high school, grammar, and primary 
children. 

Committees have been appointed to 
do this work, and also to make lists of 
books. It is proposed to buy books 
for every grade and place them in 
charge of the grade teacher or a pupil. 
It will be this custodian’s duty to keep 
the books circulating all the time. 

The principal of each school is to be 
consulted as to what books shall be 
placed in his or her school. This will 
be done because the intelligence of 
pupils in the same grade varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. The associa- 
tion proposes to render it as easy as 
possible for the books to circulate. 

Central 

Salina, Kan., has started a public 
library. 

The annual report of the Red Wing 
{Minn.) public library, just issued, gives 
no. of books 2,424; circulation, 20,575v. 


The annual report of Bay City ( Mich.) 
public library gives no. of books 16,396; 
circulation, 46,196v.; no. of patrons, 
3,582. 

Waukegan (Ill.) public library asso- 
ciation has received property worth 
$40co for a permanent home for the 
public library. 


Marie L. Stillman has been elected 
to succeed Lutie E. Stearns as superin- 
tendent of circulation in the Milwaukee 
public library. 


Youngstown (O.) public library re- 
ports number of volumes, 12,408; cir- 
eulation, 51,232v.; drawn by teachers, 
1206v. for school use. 


Lisbon, O., has received a gift of $11,- 
000 to found a library, from Mrs Lep- 
per, of Toledo. The citizens of Lisbon 
have contributed $5000 for buying the 
ground. 


Massilon, O., has received a gift of 
$10,000 for public library purposes by 
the will of George Harsh, and the citi- 
zens will take up the matter with in- 
terest. 


The Decatur (II1.) public library opens 
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up in its new quarters June I. Besides 
larger quarters for the general work of 
the library, two rooms for study have 
been added. 


Mary J. Calkins, for some time libra- 
rian of the Chicago collegeof physicians 
and surgeons, has been added to the 
Milwaukee public library staff. 


A year’s leave of absence has been 
given Miss Plummer, director of Pratt 
institute free library, on account of ill- 
ness in her family. She will spend the 
time with her parents near Chicago. 


Edward Dolan, for many years as- 
sistant librarian of the Mercantile li- 
brary of St Louis, has resigned his 
position on account of ill health. Chas. 
Johnston, of the library staff, was ap- 
pointed to the place. 


Mrs C. S. Morris, of Berlin, Wis., 
has been appointed a member of the 
Wisconsin library commission in place 
of Miss Stearns, who resigned to be- 
come advisory librarian of the commis- 
sion. Mrs Morris is also president of 
the Wisconsin federation of women’s 
clubs. 

Of the 25 towns in Iowa having over 
5000 inhabitants, 14 have free public 
libraries; six have association libraries; 
Clinton has an exceptionally good 
school library. Four have no libraries. 
Of these Muscatine and Centerville are 
agitating the subject of starting a li- 
brary. 

Efforts are being made at Appleton, 
Wis., to start a free public library. The 
new law in Wisconsin whereby the com- 
mon council of any city can make an 
appropriation for a public library and 
levy a tax for the support thereof with- 
out having, as heretofore, submit it to 
the public, is leading to increased in- 
terest in library matters all over the 
state. 

Wm. E. Harmon, Chas. E. Wood, 
and Clifford B. Harmon have offered 
to give $3000 in cash and guarantee 
$100 per year for ten years to maintain 
a free circulating library in Warren 
county, Ohio, to be known as the Asen- 
ath Wood and Mary Harmon free li- 
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brary, provided that the citizens of the 
county raise an additional $2000 and 
pledge $100 for ten years. 


Oshkosh, Wis., has almost raised the 
sum necessary to receive the bequest of 
Mrs Abby Harris of $50,000. Senator 
Sawyer heads the list with $25,000, and 


it is expected that by June, 1898, the © 


entire sum will be raised, when a new 
building with complete equipment will 
be erected. The library contains 4200v. 
A recent donation reception brought 
400v. as a gift to the library. 


The Withers public library of Bloom- 
ington is to have an enlargement of its 
present quarters soon. The addition 
will be 30 by 60 feet, and will give a ref- 
erence room, a reception room, a work- 
room, a continuation of the stack-room, 
toilet rooms etc. The second story 
will be occupied by the Bloomington 
club, and will give them much-needed 
room. The cost will be between $4000 
and $5000. 


The executive committee of the Iowa 
library association has decided upon the 
12th and 13th of October as the date of 
the next meeting, and appointed a sub- 
committee to prepare a circular advis- 
ing librarians, trustees, and others in- 
terested in library work throughout the 
state, of the time of the meeting and 
the work which the association plans to 
do. For three years past the associa- 
tion has met as the library section of 
the State teachers’ association, but at 
the December meeting it was decided 
to withdraw from this connection and 
maintain an independent organization. 


Rev. J. L. Grover, for many years 
librarian of Columbus, O., died at his 
home in that city May 4. He was not 
ill at the last, but passed away without 
suffering, at the advanced age of 90 
years. For many years he was actively 
engaged as a minister in the M. E. 
church. He was elected city librarian 
in 1873, by a unanimous vote of the 
board of trustees, and served ‘in that 
capacity constantly until his last birth- 
day, when he was go years of age, and 
was elected to the honorary position of 


library counselor. That occasion was 
made a notable one by the trustees, 
who sought to honor the librarian for 
his long public service and to render 
his last days as pleasant as possible. 
Since then Mr Grover has been at the 
library almost daily, but has not under- 
taken any arduous work, his new duties 
having been wholly advisory. 


South 


The annual report of Miss Wallace, 
librarian of the Y. M. A., of Atlanta, 
Ga., shows a good condition of the li- 
brary field in that city, with bright pros- 
pects for the future. No. of vol., 17,- 
266; circulation, 21,468v. 


The Atlanta Constitution presented 
to the Calhoun public school of Atlanta 
a library of 100 popular and standard 
works in a neat case, as a result of a 
recent vote carried on, which declared 
that school to be the most popular in 
the city. 


West 


Butte (Mont.) public library reports 
for 1896, no. of vol., 21,022; total issue, 
118,644v.; prose fiction, 48+ %. 


The annual report of J. W. Chapman, 
librarian of the McClelland library of 
Pueblo, Col., gives 7325v. in library; 
circulation, 47,416v. The Pueblo Co. 
medical library has been placed in the 
building, as has also the Mill law li- 
brary. 


The public library of Ogden, Utah, has 
moved into enlarged quarters. There. 
is a growing interest on the part of the 
city, council as well as the people, on 
account of the excellent work the li- 
brary is doing. Grace Emerson is li- 
brarian. 


Pacific Coast 


Haywards, Cal., has made a begin- 
ning towards a free public library. 


The city library of Spokane, Wash., 
has taken up coéperative work with the 
public schools, and is increasing in pop- 
ularity as well as usefulness. Emma 
Driscoll is librarian. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


E have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of public, university, college and school Libraries. 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 
with this branch of our business. 





Our immense stock is always complete in works of general 


literature, embracing 


Belles-Lettres Art Music 
History Fiction Drama 
Biography Travel Poetry 


A. C. TicCLURG & CO. 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 


ous and difficult book lists. : 
Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 


with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 
A topically arranged General’ Library List, selected from the standard and 


recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Telegraphic Address, Putnam, London. 
Telegraphic Address, Putnam, New York. 


LONDON: NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 27 and 29 West 23d Street 


Library Agents 


Messrs. Putnam have peculiar facilities for handling all library business 
intelligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders 
for American Books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without 
the commission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy 
all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every 
department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of 
the day. Their business experience covers more than half a century. 

I 








‘*Notes on. New Books,”’ 


A quarterly of their own publications, will be sent regularly on application. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, Importers-:and + Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING. 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.”” Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘‘It is a valuable and useful work.”’ 

PPP PPP PP PPPPP 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 
TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 


The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—/V. Y. Tribune. 





PUBLISHERS OF 

Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 

English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 

2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 

separately, introd. price, $2.60. 

The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

? A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-H IGGINS P HOTO MOUNTER. delicately conve for mounting phocsaraphe, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and peas use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3oz., 6 oz., 14 0z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE, Asis. clear, non-sedimentaty Fluid Muctt 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo) Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 


sion of all other mucilages. In 2o0z., 4 0z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and 5 Galion Cans. 2 oz. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent: for mounting crawine. maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling boox«s. The Hee volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended, by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. Ing oz., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

ese goods are liarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely — yet sp easily and smovuthly in a very thin film, so t they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 

INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. é 


OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK BUYERS 


We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the rapid growth 
and completeness of our Library Department. We are prepared to fill, with the 
utmost care and promptness, all orders intrusted to us. 

We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all departments of 
literature, including medical and scientific works. 

Our “K” Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embracing the most | 
important books in all departments of literature. 

Our “S” List is devoted to medical and scientific books, and includes the 
more important works of all publishers relating to these subjects. 

Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of schools, and is 
very valuable to all who are interested in school work. 

The Book Bulletin is a quarterly publication, and gives a list of many new 
publications, both foreign and American. 

Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries receive the most 
prompt and careful attention. 

Librarians and library officials are invited to come and see us when in the 
city. We shall be pleased to show you through our establishment and, in any 
way possible, to serve your interests. Correspondence solicited. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 








Chicago. 


(OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFFICE.) 
. When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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$= Every Library should have 


JOHN FISKE’'S WORKS 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Discovery of America 
With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. With a steel por- 
trait of Mr. Fiske, many maps, facsimiles, etc. Thirteenth thousand, 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4. 

The American Revolution 
With Plans of Battles, and a néw steel portrait of Washington. Thirteenth thousand. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4. ///ustrated Edition. With over 300 portraits, maps, 
etc. 2-vols., 8vo, $8. 

The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789 

i With acolored map. Twentieth thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

The War of Independence 
In Riverside Library for Young People. Maps. Twenty-second thousand. 75 cents. 

The Beginnings of New England 
Fifteenth thousand. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

History of the United States for Schools 


Very fully illustrated with maps, portraits, etc. 12mo, $1, #ez. 


Civil Government in the United States 
With some reference to its origins. 12mo, $1, met. 


The reader may turn over these volumes with full assurance of faith for a fresh rehearsal of the old facts, which no 
time can stale, and for new views of those old facts, according to the larger framework of ideas in which they can now 
be set by the master of a captivating style and an expert in historical philosophy.— ew York Evening Post. 


ESSAYS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 
Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. Seventeenth edition, 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6. 


Myths and Myth-Makers 


Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Comparative Mythology. Twentieth edition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


Darwinism and other Essays 
Tenth edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist 
Seventeenth edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

The Unseen World and other Essays 
Thirteenth edition. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

The Destiny of Man, viewed in the Light of his Origin 
Twenty-second edition. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 

The Idea of God as affected by Modern Knowledge 


Seventeenth thousand, 16mo, gilt top, $1. 


Mr. Fiske does not write unless he has something to say; and when he does write he shows not only that he has 
thoroughly acquainted himself with the subject, but that he has to a rare degree the art of so massing his matter as to 
bring out the true value of the leading points in artistic relief. Itis this perspective which makes his work such 
agreeable reading even on abstruse subjects.— Zhe Nation (New York). 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


The Bible: its Meaningand Supremacy. By F.W.Fax- || Vita Medica: Chapters of Medical Life and Work. By 
RAR, D.D., F.R.S., in of terbury. Large Crown: S1r_BenjAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M. D., LL. D., F. 








8vo, gilt top, pp. XVIII-376, $2. R.S. 8vo, $4. 
A Woman's Part in a Revolution. By Mrs, JoHN Hays |} Cromwell's Place in History. Founded on Six Lectures 
HAMMOND. 12mo, cloth, 144 pages, $1. delivered at Oxford. By S. R. GARDINER L 


D. C. L. 
Memoirs of Baron Lejeune. Translated and edited from Ford’s Lecturer in English History, 1896. Crown 8vo. 
the original French by Mrs. ARTHUR Bett (N. D’AN- || what the Gunpowder Plot Was: a Reply to Father 


VeRS), with an introduction by MAJOR-GENERAL MAv- 
nce. C6. Tee voles, ee A Gab, gat ton oe Gerard. ByS.R.Garpiner, D.C. L. [/n the press. 
XXII-341, 309, $6. The Life and Times of Thomas Wakley. By S. SquirE 


Victoria, Queen and Empress. TheSixty Years. By Sir SericGE, M. B, Cantab. With two portraits, 8vo. 
Epwin Arnotp. (Reprinted by permission from the [Shortly. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.) 16mo, 120 pages, cloth, 50 cents. || History of Intellectual Development on the sane ad 

Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By the Right Tener haan Pease, eo oy oo “Christenits 








Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K. M., member of the down to the Closing of the Schools of Athens by Jus- 
French Institute. Two volumes, 8vo, 909 pages, $8. tinian 529 A. D. By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, apie of 
Tove and ae Game, py Peacy Ss.ovs and H. A. “Civilisation and Progress.” 8vo. [Shortly. 
DEN. ith six full-page drawings by CHARLES || A Description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge Manu- 
Wavmrer. Royal 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $3. ectiveta the Possession of Mr, T. Norton 1 man. 
The Connoisseur. Essays on the Romantic and Pictur- Edited, with Notes, by W. HALE WHITE. Bg A Fac- 
esque Associations of Art and Artists. By FREDERICK similes. 4to. [/m the press. 
S. Ropinson. Octavo, cloth, gilt top, 307 pages, $2.25 net. || Papers and Notes on the Genesis and Matrix of the 
The P i f 1amond. By the late Henry CARVILL Lewis, M. A., 
By Tuomas Win the Flowers and Kindred Papers. F.G.S. Professor of Mineralogy in the Academy of 
y THOMAS WENTWORTH HiGcINsON. With Frontis- Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; Professor of Geology in 
piece and Index of Plants and Animals mentioned. Haverford College, U. S. A. Edited from his unpub- 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 178 pages, $1.25. lished MSS. by Prorgssor T. G. Bonney, D. Sc., LL. 
The Will to Believe, and Other Essays in Popular D., F. R.S., etc. 8vo. (Shortly. 
Philosophy. oy Ween JAMES, LL. D., Professor of ||} Lectures in the Lyceum; or, Aristotle’s Ethics for 
Psychology in Harvard University. Large crown 8vo, English Readers. Edited by St. GEorGE STOCK. 
pp. XVII-332, cloth, gilt top, $2. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 








*,* Notes on Books, a Quarterly List. and our Monthly List, mailed Free to all Librarians, 
ecretaries, and Private Persons, upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & GO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Appletons’ Home-Reading Books 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D. 

: ‘U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

8 bees: comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best available 
literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view to the needs of 

students of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for home reading. 

It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing problem as to what kind of ~ 
reading shall be furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them intellectually as well as 
morally. The following volumes are now ready: 


The Story of the Birds. By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 65 cts. met. 

The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. wet. 

The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. Kirk. .60 cts. ne?. 

In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN BAYLIsS. 60 cts. net. = 
Curious Homes and their Tenants. By JAMES CARTER BEARD. 65 cts. met. 


VOLUMES IN PRESS 





(Others in preparation.) 


These books will be found especially desirable for school use, and help to interest pupils in 
their class-room studies. 
Ask for subscription plan for securing early copies of this valuable series. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


* When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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E beg to inform Librarians that beside our 
Regular Edition Work, we make a specialty of 








Rebinding Od Bolumes 
of every Description. 








Our English Sewing guarantees a flexible and 





durable book, and our low prices and excellency of work- 








manship are beyond competition. Special attention iS 





also given to the 


Binding of Periodicals 
IN ANY STYLE 





which may be desired by the librarian. 


Boston Bookbinding Go. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 


CHAR LES The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 

énabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 
S NS Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


porting books free of duty. 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 





MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 


FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. ; 


Correspondence. Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





wBOSTON LIBRARY BINDER. 


IN FULL CANVAS. ———. 
ost HIS style is made of extra quality canvas, that is one of the 
strongest and most durable fabrics that czn be used. 

The canvas is a sage green color that will not show wear and dirt 
readily. 

Two front covers of the periodical the binder is to hold are pasted 
one on each the frontand back cover of the binder by a process that 
renders it practically impossible for them to peel off or to be defaced by 
ordinary wear. : 

This gives a distinctive appearance to the binder, and whichever 
side is spperapet on the table it can readily be distinguished from the 
other binders. : 

The two front covers to be pasted on the binders are to be furnished 
by the Library ordering binders. 


} PRICES: # 


Magazine size (Holds one Number) . - -60 each 
Harper’s Round Table size (Holds four Nos.) - 75 
Youth’s Companion size (Holds four Nos.) - 1.00 


EZRA MARBLE, iisatcurr 
Manufacturer, © 














When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


64 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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+ : Lid 
Otto Harrassowitz: Leipzig 


Bookseller and Library Agent 


PUBLISHER OF THE 


German Library Journal 


(Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen) 


QO. H.’s Large and carefully selected stock of second-hand books comprises all 
branches of literature; about 20 carefully classified catalogues published yearly 
and sent free on application. (Please state the branch of literature wanted.) 
Orders solicited direct or through a bookseller doing business with Leipzig. 

O. H.’s Library Department executes commissions of every kind at the fairest con- 
ditions. . 

Shipments to New York twice every month. Small parcels collected into large boxes, 
making the same pro rata savings of expenses as large lots sent direct. Urgent 
orders filled by mail in less than four weeks. Bindings in all styles. 

Free of duty. 





First rate references will be given by leading American Librarians. 
New York Bankers: Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne. 


HE ae 
N. E. A, Milwaukee, 1897 


The Best Line is the Popular 


(MONON ROUTE} 


©) LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY CHICAGO RY.( 6) 


From INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
: LOUISVILLE 


ONLY LINE TO THE FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 


West Baden, French Lick, and Paoli Springs. 
FRANK J. REED, CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


G. P. A. 232 Clark St., CHICAGO. 
When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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The Best 1s the Gheanest 


BATES AUTOMATIC 


Numbering Machine 
P ceitinn 
Duplicates 
Repeats - 


Dial Setting Movement 





Every Machine fully 
Guaranteed. 


Write for Catalogue. 
( | oe aa Bates 


Spa pia 


— ss tro E. 23d St. 


NEW YORK. 


Public Libraries 








To Librarians... 


It will pay you to write us for prices 
on either complete sets or volumes 
of American or foreign periodicals 
and magazines. Catalogs of sec-_ 
ond-hand books and magazines is- 
sued as fast as new purchases are 
received, and sent free on applica- 
tion. Wealso issue monthly bar- 
gain clearance lists, which will be 
to your interest to write us for, as 
prices are not considered, but only 
with a view of reducing our con- 
stantly increasing stock. We also 
guarantee every book complete 
and in good condition unless oth- 
erwise stated. Address 


J. W. CADBY, 
131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 





oS Kids for Librarians and Literary Workers 


Reading for the Young, and Supplement. A classified and annotated catalog of selected read- 


ing, considered a standard for use of librarians and teachers. By JOHN 
plement prepared by MAry E. and Assy L. SARGENT. 
List of Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs. 


. SARGENT. Sup- 
Cloth, $1 50 
This comprises a selection of 2100 books 


selected by the best authorities on the various subjects, and is intended for boys, and men as 
well. A copy of this book should be in every household as a guide and assistance in select- 


ing reading. Edited by Aucusta H. LEypoLpt and GEorRGE ILEs, 


Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art Music. 


tive notes by 


Decimal Classification. 
clippings, etc. 

D. C. Abridged. 

Card Catalog Rules. 


Especially adapted to private use, 
Library School Accession Rules: and Libra 


Cloth, $1 oo 
Paper,. 50 


1000 titles, with descriptive, critical, and compara-- 
USSELL STuRGIS and HENRY E. KREHBIEL. Edited by Geo. ILEs. Cloth, $1 00 


Paper, 50 


For classifying books in Libraries, and for arranging papers, scraps, 


. A. or Flex. Mor., $5 00 
loth, $1 50 ° 


Cc 
School Shelf-list Rules. 


With facsimiles of catalog cards, accession book page and shelf sheets. Complete. 


Libra: 
at Library School, Albany, 


Half Mor., $2 00. Cloth, $1 25 


Notes. A journal of improved methods and record of results of studies and experiments 
-Y. Vol. I, bound; Vols. II and III, bound together, each, 


Half Mor., $3 00. Cloth, $2 50 


Public Libraries. A monthly magazine devoted to the progressive and intelligent promotion 
of library interests, and a valuable aid for public, private, school, and college libraries. 
Per year (10 nos.), $1 00. Vol. I, with Index, Half Mor., $2 00 


For Sale by 


Library Bureau 


New York 
St. Louis 


Washington 
Paris 


Philadelphia 
London 
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GAZ E’S New Tours, 1897, to Europe 
Entirely New Routes. All Expenses Included. High Class Parties 
TO U RS leave May and June. Also Summer Vacation Tours. All Routes. 
Programmes Post Free. Correspondence Invited. 
q STEAMSHIP. TRAVEL TICKETS EVERYWHERE RAILROADS. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


Universal Tourist Agents. 


CHIEF AMERICAN OFFICE, 113 Broadway, New York. 
GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE, 220 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHIEF EUROPEAN OFFICES: 
4 142 Strand, London; 2 Rue Scribe, Paris; Piazza de Spagna, Rome. 

















Branch Offices and Agencies in the Principal Cities of 


America, Europe, India, and Throughout the World. 


| All about Travel—GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE—Post Free. 





A BENEFIT TO TRAVELERS 


If you are mapping outa tour abroad, or planning a trip in the United States 
or Canada, you should procure 


Travelers’ Checks of the American Express Co,, 


Payable in Gold or its equivalent in all parts of the 


COMMERCIAL WORLD. 


More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, 
or other forms of Travelers’ credit. Checks, rates, and further 
| information may be obtained at any agency of the 


American Express Co. 


or at the principal offices of the company, 


65 Broadway, NEW YORK. 78 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
3 Waterloo Place, LONDON. 6 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 











Mail Matter of Travelers abroad may be addressed, for delivery or forward- 
ing, to care of the American Express Company at its exclusive offices, Paris and 
‘London, or care of the Dresdner Bank, 38 Behrenstrasse, Berlin. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. Leipzig: Hospital St. 10 Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


Gustav E. Stechert 


is the only importer in America who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at 


London: 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. | 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. Leipzig: Hospital St. 1o. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 

That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker, and with less trouble and work 
to the Librarian, than if the books were ordered from European Agents, can easily be seen_for 
the following reasons: 

I. I amin direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 

Il. Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 
often an extra discount. 
III. The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 
one account. 
IV. As shipments are received weekly, “Mondays from England and France and Thursdays 
Srom Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 
V. If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate 
at New York, from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the ex- 
pense of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 
VI. Of all publications appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
— and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 
ibrarian. ; 

VII. Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogs of second-hand books, I am enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

VIII. Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 
of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole libraries 
and by attending auction sales. 

IX. Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and pattern is kept 
of the binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniforntity of the succeeding 


. volumes. 
X. Periodicals supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered!by mail from 





urope. en 
XI. American Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 
(The list will be changed from time to time.) 


American Naturalist, Vols. 1-25. Philadelphia, | Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 
1868-91. Bound. Complete Set, 37 Vols. London, 1853-89. 


Annales des Sciences naturelles, I Series com- Half calf. : 








plete. 33 Vols. Paris, 1824-33. Half calf. 

Annales des Sciences naturelles: Zoologie, 
Paleontologie. Series II to VII complete. 
109 Vols. Paris, 1834-92. Half morocco. 

Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 
Complete Set, 106 Vols. London, 1838-89. 
Half morocco. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I and II Series. 46 
Vols. London, 1834-94. Half morocco. 

Jahrbucher fur National Oekonomie und Sta- 
tistik. Complete Set. 1863-94. Bound. 





Monthly Microscopical Journal. Complete 
Set, 33 Vols. London, 1869-92. Half calf. + 

Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie. Complete Set,?. 
Vols. Stuttgart, 1830-91. Half calf. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of 
London. Complete Set, 47 Vols. London, 
1845-91. - Half morocco. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of 
London. Complete Set. London, 1811-56. 
Half calf. 

Zeitschrift d. d. Morgenland. -Gesellschaft. 
Complete Set. Leipzig, 1847-89. 


Parties going abroad will find it to their interest to make their headquarters at my offices at 
London, Paris, or Leipzig, and make use of the services of my representatives. Books may thus 
be bought in any part of Europe and charged and sent tothe New York firm, according to 


special arrangement. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


9 East 16th St., New York. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia, June 21--July 1 





A Special Train from Chicago to Philadelphia, for the meeting of the American 
Library Association, will leave Grand Central Passenger Station, 
Corner Harrison Street and Fifth Avenue, via the 


BALTIMORE > OHIO R. R- 


AT 3.30 P. M., JUNE 20 


Vestibule Cars, Pullman Sleepers 
AND 


Dining Cars. 


Round Trip $23.70. Secure your berths at once. 





For the benefit of members who will be unable to accompany the party on 
the special train, tickets will be accepted for passage on regular 


Vestibuled Limited Trains, Leaving Chicago Daily 
at 10.25 a. m. or 3.30 p. m. 


TICKETS WILL BE SOLD JUNE 17 to 23. GOOD FOR RETURN UNTIL JULY 5. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO Kk. R. 


Is the only Line via Washington 





And a stop-over of TEN DAYS will be allowed at Washington on the return trip. 





For tickets, berths, or further particulars apply to 


W. W. PICKING, CITY PASS. AGT. 


193 Clark St., Chicago. 


D. B. MARTIN, L. S. ALLEN, 
Manager of Passenger Traffic. Assistant General Passenger Agent. 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 
No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 











The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 





PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. _ 


CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY ‘BE USED. 











Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 





FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 





FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A‘SINGLE MACHINE. 





Send for Catalogue and specimen of “ Hammond” work. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


424 East 62d Street, e NEW YORK. 


When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 








